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Old-Time Traditions in regard to BOOK ADVER- 
TISING have been Cast To The Winds by 


The ... 


Philadelphia Recor 


Here's a testimonial which refers to a publication 
in Eight Volumes, costing Fifty-Six Dollars ($56.00), 
appealing to intellectual and well-to-do people : 


®. APPLETON & COMPANY, 1219 ARCH STREET, 
PUBLISHERS, 
New Youn 


EH. McWHORTER, PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan 6, 18699, 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


The Philadelphia Record. 
Gentlemen:- 
The advertising of our New Johnson's Cyclopaedia in 
The Philadelphia Record has been eminently satisfactory. Every in 
sertion, including the first, has done much to increase the sale of 
this eat Cyclopaedia, and the results of the ad have convinced us 
that The Récord is a most excellent medium to popularize high class 
publications. 


Very truly yours, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
EK terLormiee 


More sales have been traced to THE RECORD 
than to any other newspaper in which the work has 
been advertised, and a half dozen Philadelphia news- 
papers have been used. 

The newspaper that has the call among the people 
is best for advertising of any character, and in Phila- 
delphia THE RECORD PROVES IT EVERY TIME. 


THE RECORD PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 
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Advertising 
Street Cars. 


We not only supply you with the best Street Car Lines, but 


give you the best facilities for their profitable use. 


EXPERIENCE : 








We have been placing Street Car Advertising continuously 
and successfully for over 12 years. No other concern has 
had as many years to gather wisdom in this particular branch 


of advertising. 


FACILITIES 








To put this wisdom of experience at your setvice, we have 
our own Artists and Engravers, our own printing plant, 
and our own advertising specialists to prepare profitable busi- 


ness announcements. 


There is no guesswork about results from our methods. Experi- 


menting ends when you sign one of our contracts. 





May we call cad give you ozal details ? 


/ 
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on 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE er Gla aA nal [Alasiads J % EASTERN OFFICE 
99 Wooowaro Avenue, Siliaget AR ADVERTISING 220 Sroapway. New YORK, 


\QETROIT. MICH. STtPAUL BUILDING. 
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GEORGE PRESBURY ROWELL 


George Presbury Rowell was born 
in Concord, Vt., July 4, 1838. Until the 
age of seventeen he resided at Lancas- 
ter, New Hampshire, securing mean- 
while a fair education there, having 
credit in his time for being the best 
scholar in attendance at the Lancaster 
Academy. Afterward he passed a year 
or more in a Boston retail store and 
later served a seven years’ apprentice- 
ship in the counting-room of the 
Boston ost. At the age of twenty- 
six, having accumulated a net in- 
debtedness, over all assets, of about 
two thousand dollars, he threw up his 
situation and a salary of eighteen dol- 
lars a week to enter upon a business 
of which he had little knowledge and 
no experience. In April, 1865, in a 
back office—rent $150 a year—up two 
flights of stairs, over a liquor store, in 
Cengress street, Boston, the firm of 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., advertising 
agents, began business. It consisted 
of Geo. P. Rowell and Horace Dodd. 
Mr. Dodd had not even the advantage 
of a newspaper office training. To 
him solid, leaded, display, electrotype, 
agate ahd nonpareil were unknown 
terms. Such a thing asa list of news- 
papers published in the United States 
was not then accessible to the public. 
A few experienced advertisers, some 
of whom spent as much as ten thou- 
sand dollars.a year, had jealously 
guarded catalogues which had been 
compiled with care. S. R. Niles, S. 
M Pettengill & Co., Evans & Lincoln, 
Joy, Coe & Co. and Cook, Coburn & 
Mack had lists more or less complete 
at the agencies conducted by them in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. Such a list of newspapers 
was at that time about the most valu- 
able asset of an advertising agency. 
It was claimed that an advertiser 
must go to one of the agencies, since 
he could not in any other way find out 
what papers were published. Shortly 
atter putting out the sign and issuing 
with much care and hesitation a circu- 
lar, involving an outlay of six dollars, 
the new firm received an application 
from a firm of subscription book pub- 
lishers at Hartford, for information 
about the cost of advertising in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Neither 
Rowell nor Dodd knew so much as 
the name of a single paper in either of 
the two provinces; but not being 
pressed with business they had time 








to seek the needed information. Visits 
were paid to the Boston newspaper 
offices for lists of their exchanges from 
these regions. Boston at that time 
abounded in printers from the prov- 
inces, “ bluenoses” they were called. 
These were questioned. Where did 
you come from? What paper did 
your father take? Do you remember 
any other paper? Was it printed 
daily or weekly? In twenty-four hours 
a list had been prepared and a price 
given. Nothing is such a stumbling- 
block to a new advertising agent as a 
card of rates, and this embarrassment 
these embryo agents escaped. The 
order was received and was sent out. 
Back it came from many. Some pa- 
pers were dead. Some had changed 
names, consolidated or changed from 
a weekly to a daily, or vice versa. 
Others were so unnewspaperlike as to 
want payment before doing work for 
unknown parties; finally, however, the 
applications for agents to sell the 
“History of Methodism,” or was it 
“Beyond the Mississippi,” had been 
inserted in a good many papers, and 
by taking care to charge the adver- 
tiser enough, and not to offer to pay 
the publisher too much, there was a 
margin of profit; provided the adver- 
tiser should fail to notice that the list 
of papers named on the bill bore little 
relation to the list named in the orig- 
inal estimate. The bill was made out 
with doubt and misgiving. The two 
partners went together to the post-of- 
fice to mail the important document. 
And then they waited! By return 
mail came a check in full payment. 
Fortunately the book was a success; 
the publishers made money, and for 
many years were among the most 
valued patrons of this youngest adver- 
tising agency. 

It was a practice in the office, when- 
ever the name of a newspaper was no- 
ticed in an exchange, as in cases 
where credit was given for an article 
or item, to note the name in a book 
for future reference. Finally, a list of 
newspapers for a single State was 
compiled and printed and sent to all 
the papers named upon it, and each 
publisher was asked to return it with 
corrections. In this way, as time went 
on, the firm finally became possessed 
of the names of about 3,000 papers in 
the United States and Canada. From 
this humble beginning the American 
Newspaper Directory was evolved. 
When the business was inaugurated 
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a novel scheme was conceived and 
worked out. The plan was to bargain 
with a hundred papers in New Eng- 
land, another hundred in New York, 
and so on for other sections, for a col- 
umn of space to be used by the year, 
and peddled out to advertisers who 
should pay a hundred dollars for an 
inch to be inserted in the whole lot 
fora month. The alliteration, a hun- 
dred dollars for a hundred papers, had 
a certain charm; and as the average 
charge of the papers for inserting an 
inch a month was about $2.50 each, 
the price seemed low enough. There 
was the additional advantage that what 
was sold for a hundred cost the agents 
only about thirty-five dollars, so that 
if sometimes only half the space could 
be sold there was still a modicum of 
profit. So well did this plan work, 
that, while established agents were un- 
able to compete with the new scheme, 
the first year’s transactions of the new 
agency showed a net profit, after all 
expenses were paid, of $10,000, on a 
gross business of only $27,000. 

It was soon noticed that the head- 
quarters of advertising was New York. 
Mr. Rowell could canvass Boston for a 
week, and most of the people whom 
he saw would ask him to come again, 
while he could go to New York for 
two days and bring back a hat full of 
orders. It was but natural, therefore, 
that he should turn his thoughts to 
New York. He engaged an office in 
the New York Zimes building in April, 
1867. In that year, Mr. Charles N. 
Kent became associated with him in 
business. Mr. Dodd remained in Bos- 
ton, and for many years conducted a 
successful agency there. In 1869 the 
American Newspaper Directory was 
issued. Then for the first time every- 
body had access to a complete list of 
newspapers. ‘The number of newspa- 
pers in that first edition was about 
5,000. In 1399 it has increased to 
more than four times as many. In the 
preface of the first edition of the Di- 
rectory there appeared this paragraph : 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, shortly 
after the close of the late war, secured a list of 
papers in the Southern States, compiled with 
considerable accuracy, and this was regarded as 
of somuch value by advertisers that single copies 
were without difficulty sold for the sum of $150. 

The American Newspaper Directory 
opened a means of communication be- 
tween advertisers and publishers such 
as did not before exist, and has re- 
sulted in the publication of a number 
of others, none of which, however, has 


secured as much prestige as the pioneer. 
True, its circulation ratings are some- 
times censured, but as years go by the 
book has become more and more a 
recognized authority. The issue of 
the volume for the thirty-first year is 
now in hand. It is not often allowed 
to one man the privilege of presiding 
over a work of this sort for so long a 
period, and Mr. Rowell takes much 
pride and satisfaction in the conscious- 
ness that from first to last, on the vital 
question of circulation, no feeling of 
friendship has ever procured a higher 
rating or any opposite sentiment been 
allowed to influence a lower rating for 
any newspaper whether of small im- 
portance or large. 

In 1870 the Rowell Advertising 
Agency bought out the business of 
John Hooper, the pioneer advertising 
agent in New York. Mr. Rowell was 
original in his methods, and never 
having had any training in an adver- 
tising agency he invented the plans of 
conducting the business, and these 
were conceived with such good judg- 
ment that the methods which pre- 
vailed in his office were gradually 
adopted by the successful agencies of 
the country. In the early days it was 
the custom to make a written contract 
with every advertiser, naming the pa- 
pers and the price. It was desirable 
to charge the advertiser as much as 
possible and pay the paper as little. 
When publishers perceived that the 
agent had bound himself by a con- 
tract, it became apparent to them that 
to obtain a big price all that was neces- 
sary was to demand it and stick to it. 
Instances were not uncommon that a 
local paper, with eight hundred week- 
ly issue, would be paid ten cents a 
line for a twenty-line reading notice 
to be inserted a year (one hundred 
and four dollars), while a better paper 
in the next town would willingly do 
the work for less than a quarter of the 
amount. Observing this dangerous 
tendency, Roweil & Co. adopted the 
tule of never contracting to sell what 
had not been bought. This resulted 
in a material advantage to the adver- 
tiser, and although it reduced the 
profits of the agent, it made the busi- 
ness safer—eliminating from it the ele- 
ment of speculation. On one occa- 
sion, after buying out Hooper & Co.,. 
old Mr. Hooper brought in &n applica- 
tion for prices from a Wall street 
house. It was made up for him in 
the usual way, and amounted to a lit- 
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tle more than $600. Mr. Hooper, as 
honest a man as ever lived, positively 
turned pale as he saw it. 

“ Why,” said he, “I have been re- 
peating that order for substantially the 
same papers month after month, for 
two years, at $2,000 a month, and the 
firm owes me to-day nearly $30,000. 
If that estimate goes in I shall never 
get my pay!” 

Under such _ circumstances Mr. 
Hooper was allowed to make up his 
own estimate, and the order was for- 
warded at the old prices. Mr. Hooper 
finally collected all that was due him, 
and the Wall street house soon after 
failed. 

In 1876 Rowell & Co. invested what 
then seemed a very large sum of 
money in making an exhibit of news- 
papers at the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition. An entire building forty- 
six feet by seventy was erected by 
them at their own cost. Eight men 
were kept there throughout the whole 
six months during which the show was 
open. Every newspaper in the country 
was on file and the visitor from the 
mostremote region could stepin andsee 
his home paper. These papers were con- 
tributed to the exhibition by the pub- 
lishers without charge. The number 
of newspapers then published in the 
United States was 8,129, now the num- 
ber is more than twice as great. 

In the same year, 1876, Mr. Rowell 
bought the building at No. 10 Spruce 
street, where his offices have ever since 
been situated. It is inconspicuously 
but centrally located witlin two hun- 
dred feet of the Zimes and 7ribune 
counting-rooms, and was in 1876 and 
is still the only advertising agency in 
the country, the business offices of 
which are entered without ascending 
one or more flights of stairs. For 
many years a conspicuous notice was 
posted over the cashier’s desk, which 
read: “Bills received before twelve 
o’clock must be examined and paid to- 
day.” If at any time the bank account 
would not admit of further drafts, it 
was the cashier’s duty to cover up the 
notice with white paper so that, as 
Mr. Rowell said, “all the boys may 
know that we are out of money.” 
The white paper rarely stayed up very 
long if money could be borrowed. 
Although not a university man or a 
trained writer, Mr. Rowell has a way 
of putting things which rarely fails to 
bring out the idea in strong relief, and 
whatever criticism may be passed upon 
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what he writes or says, it is rarely as- 
serted of him that he has failed to 
make himself understood. A _ very 
large part of the literature of adver- 
tising has emanated from his pen, and 
he has long been an unquestioned au- 
thority upon all matters appertaining 
to newspaper statistics. No one dis- 
putes with him the claim for first place 
as authority upon the comparative 
merits of American newspapers from 
an advertiser’s standpoint. 

In the summer of 1888 Mr. Rowell 
commenced the publication of the 
unique little paper called PRINTERS’ 
INK, a journal for advertisers, which 
undertakes to discussall matters of 
interest to advertisers in an honest, 
straightforward manner that seems to 
have won the approval of the classes 
for whom the publication was in- 
tended. It is widely and affectionately 
known as the Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. The appreci- 
ation in which it is held was recently 
evidenced by the publication of a 
large number of “ testimonials” from 
readers, many of whom—men occupy- 
ing high positions in the advertising 
world—attributed much of their suc- 
cess to its teachings. Edited on the 
theory that advertising is not an exact 
science subject to cast-iron rules, its 
method of diffusing knowledge is to 
pit theory againt theory and practice 
against practice, making the reader 
do his own thinking as to the ideas 
and methods of advertising that will 
dovetail most readily into his individ- 
ual circumstances and environment. 
To this publication Mr. Rowell has 
given much of his personal attention, 
and it has consequently always re- 
flected in a measure his own straight- 
forwardness and courage in taking 
and defending decided positions. A 
constantly increasing influence among 
thousands of numerous readers indi- 
cates that advertisers appreciate a 
fearless trade publication which has 
never sold a line in its reading col- 
umns, and has never allowed itself to 
be muzzled by any considerations 
other than the interest of its readers. 

In the year 1892, Mr. Rowell, hav- 
ing purchased the interest owned by 
his partners in the advertising agency, 
sold the business to a corporation, 
the Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Com- 
pany, the stock being taken mainly by 
employees of the agency, who from 
that time took sole charge of its af- 
fairs and conducted them with varying 
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success. Under the new auspices the 
card over the cashier’s desk requiring 
all bills to be paid on presentation 
was sometimes obscured from view, 
but at no time did the concern lose its 
reputation of being the promptest pay 
of any advertising agency in existence. 
Six years later, however, the business 
again reverted to Mr. Rowell, who is 
now its sole owner, but does not de- 
vote to its management any part of 
his personal attention, believing, as he 
says, that ander his oversight it is bet- 
ter managed by his lieutenants, Messrs. 
T. F. Kennedy, F.C. Ringer and E. 
ID. Wayre. The cashier reports, how- 
ever, that it is now many months since 
the injunction to pay to-day the bills 
that came in to-day has been even 
momentarily obscured. 

At the time of disposing of the 
good-will of his advertising business 
to a corporation in 1892, Mr. Rowell 
retained the ownership of balances 
due from newspapers amounting to 
about $125,000, which were by agree- 
ment to be paid in advertising and not 
incash. It was with a view of using 
up these balances that Mr. Rowell con- 
ceived the idea of ascertaining what 
prescription was in more common use 
among doctors than any other, and by 
taking advantage of its wide applica- 
tion, gained by centuries of experi- 
ence, to offer the preparation to the 
public asa patent medicine. This was 
the origin of that standard preparation 
of rhubarb and soda, now well enough 
known under the trade-mark designa- 
tion of Ripans Tabules. 

Having passed a considerable period 
of his life in spending other people’s 
money for advertising, Mr. Rowell 
now found himself in a position to try 
the same thing on his own account, 
and it is with some feeling of gratifi- 
cation beyond the mere pleasure of 
making money that he perceives what 
everybody now appears to recognize 
that under his management his venture 
is becoming as rapidly as possible the 
one marked advertising success of the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Rowell is a member of the Union 
League Club, a life member of the 
New England Society, the American 
Geographical Society and the New 
York Historical Society, vice-president 
of the Sphinx Club, an association of 
adver ising men who meet once a 
month to discuss advertising matters 
and partake of the good cheer fur- 
nished by Manager Boldt of the Wal- 


dorf-Astoria. He is president of the 
Percy Summer Club of New Hamp- 
shire, and at Lancaster (White Mount- 
ains) he owns a delightful summer 
home, where he passes considerable 
time each year in relaxation from the 
duties his business interests entail. 
Mt. Rowell is a worker and his em- 
ployees confidently expect to see him 
at his desk until the evening of that 
day when all earthly interests will 
cease for him forever. To postpone 
its inopportune arrival is his constant 
wish and endeavor as illustrated by his 
sober life and abstemious habits. 
ices : 

AN AUTOMATIC DIRECTORY. 

An invention that even in this age of in- 
ventions is one of the most remarkable things 
evolved is the new style of directory, the in- 
vention of Mr. George W. Maxwell of this 
city. It is in the nature of a mechanical de- 
vice, in a bronze or polished wood case, which 














enables one to turn to a name with triple the 
speed experienced in finding a name in the old- 
style book form directory. Another, and the 
best feature of the new automatic directory, is 
that it can be corrected monthly, and the use- 
fulness of this is apparent when it is remem- 
bered that there is an average of about 6,000 
remcvals in a month in San Francisco.” The 
new mechanical device, which is contained in a 
box as per above engraving, but slightly larger 
than the old-fashioned book, will be hailed 
with delight by every one who has looked for a 
name in the ordinary book now in use and 
spent half the day in a trip to the address given 
and found the person gone for months or more. 
The actomatic device has a supplement which, 
automatically, upon the appearance of the 
name sought for in the body of the directory, 
discioses the last location of the person in its 
monthly corrected list if there has been a re- 
moval. This feacure, it can be readily seen, 
will cause it at once to entirely supersede the 
old directory. The directory is now being pre- 
pared by the Mechanical Directory Company. 
—S.an Francisco (Cal.) Post. 
> 
QUESTION OF NATIONALITY. 

Pat—Oi want to get a pair av shoes foor th’ 
bye. 

Clerk —Certainly, sir. French kid? 

Pat—No, oaun, ae an Irish kid.—Chicago 
Daily News. 








THE FIRST STREET FAIR. 


A DESCRIPTION OF ITS MOST 
INENT FEATURES. 


PROM- 


The first Mattoon free street fair 
was opened to the public on the morn- 
ing of October 13, 1897, and contin- 
ued four days. It was the first enter- 
prise of the kind ever heldin the State 
of Illinois, and its success far exceed- 
ed the most sanguine expectations of 
its promoters. This seems the more re- 
markable when it is remembered that 
the managers had less than thirty days 
to raise funds, formulate plans, and 
arrange the details necessary to launch 
a wholly new enterprise. 

The fair was held on two of the 
principal business streets. These 
streets virtually form one continuous 
street, running east and west, and are 
paved with brick their entire length. 
This pavement from curb to curbis 50 
feet wide, and on either side is a con- 


crete sidewalk, 25 feet in width. 
Twelve blocks of canvas-covered 
booths, divided in the middle and 
fronting toward each side of the 


street, with a combined frontage of 
nearly two miles, occupied the center 
of the street. This continuous line of 
white roofs, decorated with flags, 
bunting and electric lights, made a 
beautiful picture. As the double 
booths were but sixteen feet wide, 
there was left a promenade forty-two 
feet in width on each side of them. 

The exhibit of horses and mules 
was at the east end of the line. There 
were some fine entries in this depart- 
ment, and the number was so great as 
to necessitate building several addi- 
tional stalls. Then followed the dog 
exhibit. The center contained the ex- 
hibits made by the merchants and 
manufacturers. The merchants’ dis- 
plays were for the most part made in 
booths fronting their places. 

The displays of products of the 
farm—grain, fruits, vegetables, broom 
corn, dairy products, etc.—were good, 
the equal of any to be found at a first- 
class county fair. There was also a 
good display of poultry. One of the 
most interesting displays was that of 
pets, from cats and rabbits to white 
rats. The exhibits of cattle, sheep 
and swine were at the west end of the 
line. The exhibits of fine art, needle- 
work, floral displays, culinary, dairy, 
etc., were held in halls, and were large 
and complete. The public library- 
room in the city building was devoted 
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to art, fine needle-work and the juve- 
nile exhibit. There were many beau- 
tiful pieces of hand-painted china. The 
floral and culinary departments, to- 
gether with several displays of paint- 
ings, were located in a prominent build- 
ing. In this hall was also a collection 
of curiosities and old coins. The agri- 
cultural exhibit of the University of 
Illinois was shown in another building. 

Arrangements for entertaining the 
visitors were elaborate and complete. 
A regular daily programme was pro- 
vided, consisting of band concerts, 
music by glee clubs, and other feat- 
ures. Several bands were in attend- 
ance, and played at stands erected for 
the purpose, or paraded the streets. 
The colored glee clubs seemed to be 
everywhere; trapeze performers gave 
frequent exhibitions of their skill, and 
there was fancy bicycle riding morning 
and afternoon. There was a balloon 
ascension every afternoon. Every night 
vitascope pictures were thrown upon 
canvas placed on the front of some 
large business block. Exhibition games 
of baseball were played at the baseball 
park every forenoon. There were trot- 
ting and running races at the race track 
every afternoon. 

Not the least of the attractions dur- 
ing the street fair were the decorations 
and illuminations and handsome win- 
dow displays made by the various busi- 
ness firms. Yards of bunting and thou- 
sands of flags were used. The street 
at night was bathed in a flood of light 
shed by thousands of incandescent 
lamps and gas jets— Vewspaperdom. 

— <> ——_ 
CENSORSHIP PROPOSED. 

An organized effort is under way to suppress 
certain advertisements which run in all the 
magazines. A powerful society is back of it 
and a public anxious to read the magazines and 
yet desirous of preserving itself undefiled votes 
success to the movement. Corsets, garters, 
unmentionable underwear, etc., etc., are al 
necessary to modern life. But it is not neces- 
sary to exhibit them in position upon the fe- 
male form divine in the back pages of all the 
choice periodicals. The bath-tub is an appur- 
tenance of advanced civilization but it is not 
tolerable to advertise bath-tubs by the exhibi- 
tion of Venus rising from the suds. The Ga 
zette is in sympathy with the good ladies who 
maintain, in official pronunciamento, that “‘ the 
wives, daughters and sisters of America con- 
sider that the vulgarand immodest use of the 
faces and figures of women in advertisements 
not only detracts from the dignity of women 
but also lowers the high ideal for which they 
were created.’’ We must admit the propriety 
of a censorship of the rear pages of the great 
monthlies.—Zdmira (N. Y.) Gazette. 
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FROM MR. EIKER'S PAPER. 
New jag cure. Justice Moritz Oehler, of 


East St. Louis, Il., has a plan for reforming 
drunkards.— National A dvertiser. 
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HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 


THAN ALL THE OTHER 


NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 














THE SECOND BOTTLE. 


At the close of his ‘day’ s work, the 
old patent medicine man leaned back 
in his chair and cocked his heels up 
on his desk. 

“ The great difficulty,” he said, “is 
to sell the second bottle. It is not so 
hard to dispose of the first one. Lots 
of people, seeing the ads, will buy from 
curiosity. Many will believe what you 
tell them. Many are regular medicine 
cranks, forever experimenting with one 
nostrum or another, and equally ready 
to try an article of merit. 

“ But the second bottle is another 
matter. Your advertisements have 
raised high hopes. You have published 
an enthusiastic testimonial. Your cus- 
tomer expects your medicine to do 
more than you have promised. If he 
is very sick, his hope of immediate re- 
covery is sure to be disappointed, and 
he loses faith in the medicine. 

“The supreme art of advertising is 
shown in persuading your man to buy 
the second bottle after the first has 
failed to do much for him.” 

As the veteran stopped to light a 
cigar, his visitor asked if a patent 
medicine can live without advertising. 

“Yes, and many of them do, but it 
is a pretty low form of life. The uni- 
versal oupertence js, that sales go 
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down when advertising declines. To 
be sure, it takes a long time to abso- 
lutely kill a patent medicine. In cer- 
tain families the use of a particular 
remedy is a tradition, handed down 
by one generation to another. May- 
be no advertising is done, except with 
almanacs and circulars. But the faith 
of old customers is unshaken, and they 
would as soon think of changing their 
religion as their pet remedy.” 

“ Don’t you think some firms in your 
line are unduly conservative in their 
methods ?” 

“Yes, but in order to understand 
them you must adopt their point of 
view. Show them that their copy is 
the dullest stuff in the papers and they 
will answer that the old style is mak- 
ing money for them.” 

“ But a new style might make more 
money.” 

“True, but some of our neighbors 
are averse to speculation and experi- 
ment. They look backward rather 
than forward. If this clinging to old 
ideas seems narrow-minded, remember 
that so highly intellectual a man as 
Napoleon would have nothing to do 
with ‘Robert Fulton.”— Zhe National 
Advertiser, New York. 

One lying advertisement will do you more 
harm than a thousand satisfactory transactions 
will do you good.— Wilmington (Del.) Sun. 





TO ENJOY A HEARTY LAUGH 


knowing your teeth.are beautifully polished, use 


Aixplede 


Pearlo-dento imparts a brilliant luster to the ename! 


Used on a cloth or tooth-brush. An i —_ polish for _ 
teeth. A perfect dentifrice. Your ist has it; if 
not, send a5 cme in silver for a pono tube. 

PEARLO-DENTO CO., Box 662, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Eastern Wholesale Agents: MCKESSON & ROBBINS, N. Y. City. 
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AN ADVERTISER’S PARTY. 


The Little Schoolmaster, hearing 
that one of its feminine friends had a 
letter which described a_ successful 
guessing party at which the subjects 
were advertising designs, asked for 
and obtained a copy of the letter, and 
reproduces it here with the idea that 
others may find it equally interesting: 

36 East 761TH STREET. | 
New York, March 4, 1899. § 

DEAR VIRGINIA— You know we are 
always hunting for new ideas for en- 
tertaining the friends who come to our 
evenings at home, and I want to tell 
you of our last success. The idea 
originated with Louise, as far as we 


most kind and gave me a note to Mr. 
Williams, of Gibbs & Williams, who 
were then in William street. They are 
the firm who advertise themselves with 
the two heads in silhouette and the 
words, “Two heads are better than 
one ”—a clever sign, I think. He (Mr. 
Dougan) was sure they would do some- 
thing for me. Arrived at their office, I 
had to wait some time for Mr. Williams 
to come in. He was very busy when 
he returned, but courteously gave me 
his attention and sent a boy for some 
of the cards. He returned with about 
twenty very attractive ones. I felt 
that it was asking a great deal of Mr. 
Williams, but Mr. Dougan’s letter had 
apparently been an “ open sesame ” to 











were concerned, though lately we have 
heard that others have used it. She 
saw a notice in the De/ineator of a 
game where photographs of noted peo- 
ple were numbered and put up to be 
guessed, and the idea occurred to her 
that the advertisements seen in the 
cars and elsewhere could be utilized in 
the same way. We had great fun col- 
lecting and preparing them. A day or 
two before the party it was necessary 
for us to see Mr. Dougan, of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK and Ripans Chemical Co., 
on business, and on the way down to 
Spruce street it occurred to me that 
he would surely be able to tell me 
where I could get some of the cards 
used in the cars. Mr. Dougan was 


what I wanted and I thanked him 
warmly. 

When I reached home I found 
Olive (who is always on hand to help 
us) had come in with several fine ones 
that she had collected in different 
stores, promising to return the hand- 
somer ones among them. She had 
the large Kangaroo of Booth’s 
Hyomei Balm, the standing figure of 
the maid for Knorr’s Soups, Paa’s 
Dyes, the Hoffman House Little 
Cigar and others. Of course they 
were pleased with the addition of those 
Mr. Williams had contributed, and we 
spent that evening covering up the 
tell-tale names’ with plain paper and 
with advertisements cut from the 
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magazines. Louise had written to the 
Cleveland Baking Powder Company 
for a copy of the biscuits that you see 
so much in the cars, explaining that 
she wanted it for an advertising party. 
They wrote her a note saying that 
they had sent it, and hoped that the 


party would be a success. When she 
thanked them for it afterwards, she 
told them what a success it had been 
and how their advertisement added to 
it, for it was much admired. We re- 
gretted that we had not had time to 
write to more firms, as that one had 
taken so much interest. 

The advertisements numbered fifty 
in all, and I was afraid that our friends 
might be discouraged, as they seemed 
hard to guess with every word that 
might be a clue banished‘from sight. 
Of course all the words that expatiated 
upon the glories and excellence of the 
advertised object were left to shine 
undimmed, and in the case of two or 
three that we thought more difficult, 
we left some small sign to help them 
out. For instance, in that very charm- 
ing advertisement of the Vim Tire 
that you see in the magazines: the 
figure of a woman whirling through 
the air in and surrounded by number- 
less tires which disappear in the dis- 
tance in clouds, an elliptically shaped 
black form with pointed ends takes 
the place of the rising sun, and in this 
is the word “ Vim.” We cut that out, 
leaving its reflection in the water as a 
clue, for there are so many tires ad- 
vertised. I thought afterwards we 
had made it too clear, as every one 
guessed so many without help. 

We placed the cards around the 
parlor, on the tables, mantel and piano, 
and some resting on the picture frames, 
which were adapted to hold them. 
The large kangaroo occupied a place 
of honor on the piano, as it was the 
only place with room enough for him, 
and he was quite the finest one of all. 
When ready, the room presented a 
very bright and festive appearance. 

As the guests arrived they were given 
pencils and papers containing fifty num- 
bers, and were allowed to commence 
the game immediately. The best part 
of it was that there did not prevail 
that ominous stillness that so often 
makes a guessing party seem slow. 
Every one chattered, and it was jolly 
from beginning to end. It shows how 
much advertisements are studied and 
remembered, that the girl who won 
the prize had thirty-eight right. An- 
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other had thirty-three, and there were 
several in the twenties. That a girl 
should win the first prize and a man 
the booby might be the result of the 
fact that men are generally reading 
the papers in the cars while women 
usually take that time to look around. 
Advertisements in the papers probably 
catch a man’s eye quicker than those 
in the cars, For the first prize we 
gave a book, and, for the booby, the 
tiny Japanese doll that is used as an 
advertisement for Babeskin Soap. This 
was put in a box much too large for it 
for the sake of contrast. The adver- 
tisements that were guessed most 
readily were Ripans Tabules, Franco- 
American Soups, Booth’s Hyomei 
Balm, Monarch Bicycle, Vino Kolafra, 
Vin Mariani, Quaker Oats, Blooming- 
dale’s, Boulevard Velvet, Durkee’s 
Salad Dressing, Ivory Soap and some 
others. I have taken so much time 
and space in describing our party, that 
you will have to wait for another let- 
ter for news, but I was sure you would 
like to hear of it, as it is something 
that can be done so easily to entertain 
quite a large crowd. Write to me 


soon. Affectionately, EMILy. 
March 25, 18098. 
i 


AN EVOLUTIONARY STEP. 

A stranger with a county or city history,with 
a fly-leaf for hymn books, or with a pro- 
gramme for a second or third-class variety show 
formerly got a better hearing than the adver- 
tising agent of the newspaper which was read 
by three-fourths of the buying community. 
Happily merchants are learning that the news- 
paper which regularly visits possible buyers 
gets an amount of attention that all the tempo- 
rary and experimental prints of a year together 
can not command, They have begun to real- 
ire that one advertisement where those who see 
it expect to secure the information it gives is 
worth a hundred thrust upon the attention 
when the reader is in no mood to buy. One 
who expects to travel looks for the railway 
time card in his newspaper, and not on dodgers 
or programmes left at his door, and his habit is 
as well formed in regard to other facts which 
long reading has taught him to seek in the 
same way. The publication which has been 
coming regularly a long time is read and be- 
lieved, whatever the fate of the untried visitor 
that comes occasionally and without an invita- 
tion. An established newspaper in any line if 
well circulated and worthy of confidence, is a 
better advertising medium than any experi- 
mental print, whatever its character. Even a 
competitor must win its way to confidence and 
esteem before an equal circulation is of equal 
value, and that is a task of years, instead of 
weeks or even months, Such publications as 
Printers’ Ink have saved millions within the 
last few years to the merchants of the country. 
They have killled many leeches upon trade by 
their sound discussion of advertising methods, 
and are still educating merchants to buy adver- 
tising with as much _ regard for its quality and 
quantity as they apply to the purchase of stock. 
—Jewelers’ Weekly. 
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A BANKRUPT ASSOCIATION. 
SOME MISS NANNIES IN THE RANKS 
OF MEDICAL JOURNALISM. 


The American Medical Fournalist, 
Charles Wood Fassett, editor, is en- 
tered as second-class matter at the 
post-office at St. Joseph, Missouri, and 
purports to be “the only magazine in 
the world devoted solely to medical 
journalism.” The issue for February, 
1899, states that it has a New York 
office at No. 100 William street; but 
at that place the reporter for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK was informed that Mr. Fas- 
sett’s Yournalist has not been pub- 
lished since November, 1897. Mr. 
Fassett’s paper is strictly ethical in all 
things. It purports to contain forty- 
eight pages, but when the reader would 
examine the first half dozen he is sur- 
prised to note that Mr. Fassett num- 
bers them somewhat on the plan 
adopted by railroads for numbering 
their cars. They begin with 1,000. 
Mr. Fassett begins with 19. Conse- 
quently his asserted 48 pages are only 
30 in reality. 

It would appear that there is or was 
or is thought to be or somebody 
thinks there once was a body of men 
who called themselves or were called 
the American Medical Publishers’ As- 
sociation, and that this association or 
some members of it or at least its 
secretary, who is Mr. Charles Wood 
Fassett himself and no other, had a 
meeting in Denver in February, and 
at the alleged meeting Mr. Fassett 
read a paper to the members present, 
if there were any. In this paper Mr. 
Fassett explains why the /Journadist 
has had a hiatus of fifteen months. It 
is probable that Mr. Fassett’s screed 
is also a cause, if not the sole cause, 
of the resurrect:on of the long dead 
publication. Mr. Fassett’s article 
opens as follows: 

I have the honor to submit my fifth annual 
report as secretary of the American Medical 
Publishers’ Association. 

The work of this society during the past 
year has been retarded by the scarcity of funds, 
and consequently I have little to report in the 
way of progress. It takes money to success- 
fully maintain any enterprise and especially 
one of a co-operative nature. In this con- 
nection I wish to say that the suspension of 
the Bulletin was due to lack of funds, and not 
to any lack of interest or endeavor on the part 
of its able editor. 

Mr. Fassett finds the past year a 
remarkable one in medical journalism : 

The number of new medical journal ventures 
have not appreciably decreased, there being at 


least two dozen new medical magazines estab- 
] 
lished. 
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Mr. Fassett also remarked: 

Another remarkable feature of the year has 
been the audacity displayed by some of the 
patent medicine manufacturers in their persist- 
ent efforts to obtain recognition from the 
medicals, and the apparent ease with which 
they secured space in a great many publications. 

Mr. Fassett further on speaks feel- 
ingly of many good men connected with 
medical journalism, mentioning one 
whose good work had culminated in 
the great ethical achievement of : 

Conducting a medical advertising agency in 
New Yor! 

This seems to have brought to Mr. 
Fassett’s mind the necessity for some 
action on the part of the medical 
press, looking toward keeping out of 
the columns of the medical journals a 
great number of advertisements inter- 
esting to the laity. He says: 

It s:ems to me that it is time for medical 
editors and publishers to unite and adopt a 
substantial platform—one upon which we all 
can stand and defy the lay press advertisers. 
We must draw the line and draw it closely. No 
greater mistake was ever made than to allow 
any lay press advertiser to secure recognition 
from a medical editor or publisher. 

Mr. Fassett eloquently continues : 

As an instance of the great need of such a 
society, I would cite the recent R*I‘P*A*°N’S 
fiasco. Out of 119 periodicals, 25 promptly de- 
clined the advertisement, 38 accepted it, while 
the remainder did not reply. To this latter 
class the R'I'P*A‘N’S people paid the follow- 
ing compliment : 

They may be supposed to suffer from lack 
of system in the counting-room. A medical 
practitioner gave to the family horse the 
name of Rhubarb, because his movements 
were so slow;*on the same theory the pub- 
lishers of medical journals may be similarly 
denominated. For three weeks after the 
dispatch of the letter of inquiry, answers 
were coming in at about the same rate as 
during the first week, and it is est{mated 
that the entire lot will hardly have time to 
respond before autumn. 

Mr. Fassett thinks a great deal of 
humiliation would have been spared 
the medical press if this proposal to 
advertise could have been referred to 
“our association” by every medical 
journal in the country. 

Mr. Fassett has evidently gotten 
himself very much wrought up over 
the proposal of the Ripans Chemical 
Company to advertise in the medical 
papers : 

It seems to me that every advertisement 
submitted by this tabule company contained an 
insult to the medical practitioner, and that 
alone should have been sufficient to condemn it 
in the eyes of every loyal medical publisher. 

If we are to give our columns over to the 
use of patent medicine venders, those who sell 
their remedies direct to the people—we may as 
well convert our publications into popular 
health journals and let in the sarsaparillas, the 
lest manhood tonics and the consumption 
cures. 

PRINTERS’ INK can assure Mr. Fas- 
sett that he need not worry. The 
patent medicine men, the health re- 
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sorts, sarsaparilla venders, manhood 
vitalizers and consumption cures are 
not likely to waste their substance in 
using the columns of papers that 
charge from ten to a hundred times 
more than a legitimate rate for their 
advertising space and veil their circula- 
tions from public knowledge with a 
hope of hiding their actual insignifi- 
cance. The medical journals may be 
“ethical.” Probably they are, but there 
is no class of journals conducted on 
less honest lines. The business office 
of the Police Gazette is a Sunday school 
for business ethics compared with what 
might be learned in the counting-room 
of the average medical journal—if it 
has a counting-room. 

One paragraph of the Ripans adver- 
tisement arouses Mr. Fassett’s feelings 
to a very high pitch. It says: 

* * * A docior, after looking critically at 
one of the tabules, breaking it, smelling it and 
tasting it, handed a fragment to a medical 
brother, and, with a quizzical smile, asked 
what he thought of it. The other, after a like 
examination, said in a surprised way: ‘‘ Why, 
it’s the same old thing!’’ Meaning, and being 
understood to mean, “ Why, that is what we 
give to almost everybody for almost any kind 
of indisposition,”’ and that is just what it was! 

Mr. Fassett even went so far as to 
write to a whole lot of editors of medi- 
cal publications asking them: “ How 
do you stand on the R:I-P-A:N°S ques- 
tion ?” One of these—Dr. I. N. Love, 
of St. Louis, who has practiced there 
for twenty-five years and was urged 
for the position of editor of the /our- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion—gave it to Mr. Fassett in the neck 


as follows: 
Sr. Louts, May 3, 1808. 
Charles Wood Fassett: 

My Dear Sir—If there is to be any censor 
of the advertising columns of the medical 
press, that censor, it seems to me, should be 
the American Medical Association, which has 
officially announced that all advertisements 
wherein the formula is given should be ac- 
cepted. I believe that, on general principles, 
we should accept for our journals any respect- 
able advertising offered us. Our journals are 
read by full-grown well-developed men of in- 
telligence and judgment, who can form their 
own conclusions in regard to the advertise- 
ments presented by the advertiser, I think the 
needless anxiety upon the part of many Miss 
Nannies and ~ be elected censors in the ranks 
of medical journalism is uncalled for. Doc- 
tors, who take and read journals, are not in- 
fants. The ethical shouters and the poseur who 
shouts most about these things is often endeav- 
oring to throw dust into the eyes of the multi- 
tude with a view to blinding the people to his 
own personal delinquencies. Let us have less 
affectation in this direction from_ so-called 
medical journalists. They will then have more 
time to do good work in their editorial col- 
umns, leaving the advertising pages, the ad- 
vertiser and subscribers to adjust themselves 
as best they may. 

I am willing to accept the Ripans Tabules 





advertisements because I have full knowledge 
of the formula. It is simple, safe, and I see 
no reason why we should not admit it to our 
columns, Yours very truly, I. N. Love. 

Another sets forth his views as fol- 
lows : 

PorTLAND, Ore., May 3, 1898. 
Charles Wood Fassett, St. Foseph, Mo.: 

Dear S1r—Replying to yours of April 2gth, 
relative to the Ripans Chemical Co. I see no 
more harm or impropriety in advising our 
patients to take a dose of Ripans Tabules, the 
constituents of which are well known to us, 
than to order a dose of salts. 

There is, it seems to me, much undue preju- 
dice in the — relative to these matters, 
I believe that much of this prejudice might 
pass away. This is, I believe, a prejudice 
which does no one good and very much injures 
the medical profession. Very truly yours, 

Henry WALpo Cor. 
The closing sentence of Mr. Fas- 
sett’s asinine address set forth pretty 
fully the importance and condition of 
his alleged “ American Medical Pub- 
lishers’ Association ”: 
The total number of members to date is 56. 


Number who have paid their dues, 14. 
Number in arrears, 42. 


Ey een 
A PHILADELPHIA PRINTER. 

A Philadelphia correspondent of Printers’ 
Ink writes : 

Sometimes a job printer will do such good 
advertising that he will really get some returns, 
but this is not often. The Jenson Press, of 
Philadelphia, was formed about four months 
ago. It purchased the plant of a bankrupt 
concern which had never done a business of 
over $400 a month. “ After we had made the 
purchase,’’ says Manager Frank Spencer, “‘ we 
found that about all we had was type and a lo- 
cation. It took us nearly a month to get the 

resses in running order. We got one of our 
ocal adwriters to arrange and devise some ad- 
vertising matter for us. The first work our 
presses ran off was this advertising matter. It 
impressed W. T. B. Roberts, the real estate 
operator, well enough to give us an order fora 
booklet. We sent samples of this work to 
other real estate men. Wendell & Treat, by 
return mail, ordered a booklet for Wayne, and 
a few days later ordered a similar piece of 
work for the suburban town of Devon. Work 
is piling right in on us now. Our business for 
the last quarter has averaged $1,800 a month. 
Returns from advertising in the first chapter of 
our existence have been satisfactory.” 

oe - 





MAKING NEW SHOES SECOND HAND. 
“*T knew a man once,” said a man who was 
getting his shoes blacked to his neighbor in the 
next chair, ‘‘ that had a new pair of shoes every 
week for a year, and they never cost him 4 
ent. 

** Why, how was that ?”’ the other man asked. 

“He used to wear new shoes for a second- 
hand shoe dealer.”’ 

‘* What did he do that for ?’’ 

“ So as to put some signs of wear on ’em and 
make ’em second-hand bargains. It left ’em 
literally as good as new, and the dealer could 
truthfully say that there was a pair of shoes 
that had never been worn half a dozen times ir 
the world, and anybody could see that that was 
afact. Blacked up in good shape, they’d look 
slick as could be, and sell as a bargain in fine 
second-hand shoes, and bring about what such 
shoes would sell fur new.” —NMew York Sun. 
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STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 


\N INTERVIEW WITH ARTEMAS WARD, 
OF WARD & GOW—THEY CONTROL 
MORE CARS THAN ANY OTHER FIRM 
EVER DID—A NATIONAL SERVICE— 
EVERY LEADING CITY REPRESENT- 
£D—ARGUMENTS FOR THE CARS AS 
AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM—ADVER- 
TISERS NECESSARILY LIMITED—EX- 
TENT AND CHARACTER OF CIRCULA- 
TION — POSITION AND DISPLAY — 
RELATIVE COST AS COMPARED WITH 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING—NOT A 
RIVAL OF THE NEWSPAPERS—WHAT 
SHOULD NOT BE ADVERTISED IN 
THE CARS. 

Having — that Messrs. Ward & 
Gow, who a year or two ago advertised 
and made a big success of the Funk & 
Wagnall’s Dictionary, had obtained 
control of the advertising privileges in 
a large number of American street 
cars, and likewise in the cars of the 
Manhattan “L” road in New York 
City, a reporter for PRINTERS’ INK re- 
cently sought an interview with Mr. 
Ward in his offices on the eighth floor 
of the Lincoln building. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Ward 
said : 

“ Yes, it is quite true that Mr. Gow 
and myself now control the largest 
street car advertising system in the 
world. Negotiations were effected 
February Ist whereby some 14,000 
street cars pass under our manage- 
ment, so far as the advertising is con- 
cerned. No other firm, I believe, ever 
had control of more than five or possi- 
bly six thousand cars.” 

“ Where are these cars located ?” 

“Tn nearly all the leading cities of 
the States—at least in about one hun- 
dred of the more prominent trade cen- 
ters. We have a table here giving the 
population and number of cars we 
control in each place. It will answer 
your question as to details much 
quicker than I can.” 

Here Mr. Ward handed the reporter 
a slip of paper bearing the following 
statistics: 


CITIES, POP, CARS. 
New York & Brooklyn..... 3,560,000 3,150 
Chicago ...cccccesc.cc- ees 1,950,000 1,100 
Se BE iwatees +906 es0ean 639,000 943 
Pittsburg ......- 315,000 | 
Allegheny...-.... 125,000 § sh aaa — 
Cleveland .....-++seeee.... 402,000 650 
Cincinnati .....ccccccscesee 400,000 600 
chance ecesdeosesoees 400,000 300 
Detroit ..005  csvve ésenees 365 .000 300 
Ee 300,000 250 


Milwaukee ..+¢+--++ee++r0e 280,000 = 190 


CITIES. 

WOT, TE. Joccccs, voseses 
Louisville ......... ‘ 
Minneapolis ........ eee © 
Kansas City, Mo........... 
Indianpolis......... —r 
Rochester 
DRE. .cccccce 
St. Paul.. 
Toledo... enue 
SYEACUSS 2... cccccccccccers 
Columbus, Ohio .... 

Manchester & Richm’nd ‘Va. 


Davenport 36,000 } 
Rock Island .......22,000 | 
Moline........ .. 18,000 [ 
“See haa liaiscas J 
BS SNE icksiscnccceens 
I co ccciccrcccees 
Se. Joseph. ..cccscccccccece 
Chavdestom 0. 2.2.2 sscoce 
ED ndndseccccosesee 








Evansville... 
Chattanooga 
pO eee ee 
Dubuque ...... 
COVIMBIOR 2.6. cccccccccoccce 
Hamsibtan, Ont... ccccccsece 
i ae 
Se 
Montgomery.......0+ss..06 
EAE Ne cntencccuseeses 
Jacksonville .......cccseees 
EY wcedcccgceyncepecces 
SS Seer ee 
Canton ...ccccceres 30,000 | 
Massillon ....... 10,000 J 
Youngstown .,.....0++sees 
Joliet and Lockport........ 








a 
Columbus, | es ee 
Serenata, TU ....60..0500 oe 
Pere os 
Springheld, x: 
eee ree 
aeumaios & Normal, Ill. 
CO. Bilso 04s covcceedies 
Burlington, Ta ..ccccccvccee 
Te 

Zanesville .... ° 
PEGE, By .ccccccocececs 
LIRGNOUEE 22... ccccccccce 
RalaANSS occcsesccccceces 
Aurora 
Blot Springs. .cccsccscccese 
Winona ....... ee 
Leavenworth ....... + eee 
New Brunswick, N. J...... 
Ear 
Ns, Wik600essccseses 
BEE 5 6s Sececcwes ocssies ‘ 
er 
Charlotte, N.C... 
ere 
Amsterdam, N. Y.......... 
Haasilton, O.....cc0sccees . 
Madison, Wis........+++++ 
Atchison, Kan 








Ottumwa, 1a..,,..-e¢rreees 





40,000 
40,000 
40,000 


40,000 


38,000 
38,000 
38,000 
35,000 
35,000 
33,000 
32,000 
30,000 
30,000 
2g,000 
28,000 
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CITIES. POP. CARS. 
Champaign.........11,000 } ‘ 
rbanna........ .6,000 § i caged si 
NS ree 15,000 8 
Baton Rouge 12,000 6 
en ee 15,000 10 
Marshalltown, Ia . =e 10,000 8 
Mechanicville ..........-.. 4,000 5 





13,962,000 12,098 

“ What is the average cost of a card 
in each car?” 

“ We charge 4oc. per card per month 
on yearly contracts, 45c. if for less 
than a year down to six months, and 
5oc. per card for less than six months.” 

“Does the same rate rule in large 
and small cities ?” 

“For the general advertiser—yes; 
and there is perfect equity in so do- 
ing. You will find on reference tothe 
list lhave handed you that the num- 
ber of cars in a city is usually propor- 
tionate to the population. That being 
so, one car in Duluth is as good as one 
in New York or Chicago.” 

“Do you consider the rate reason- 
able ?” 

“It is about 1 1-3 cents per day, and 
I can’t imagine any cheaper advertis- 
ing. The fixed rate we are charging 
only allows a fair living profit.” 

“How many card spaces are there 
in a car?” 

“From 18 to 28, usually the latter. 
The cards are the regular 11x21 size. 
You will see that the number of ad- 
vertisers is necessarily limited—par- 
ticularly if many of them took the 
whole service.” 

“Are your rates really fixed, Mr. 
Ward?” 

“ They are so fixed and rigid that 
this guarantee is printed in red ink 
across the face of each contract : 

It is agreed that if hereafter during this con- 
tract any space is sold by Ward & Gow to any 
general advertiser at less than the rate charged 
herein, the advertiser making this contract 
shall be entitled to a reduction to said lesser 
rate from the date of such contract under which 
the reduced rate is taken. 

“ This guarantee is one of our strong 
points. Under it we dare not accept 
business at less than the fixed figures, 
for that might involve the lowering of 
rates all along the line in ccntracts 
previously existing.” 

“What other strong points have 
you in your system ?” 

“ Well, we guarantee to the adver- 
tiser the best possible service because 
we havea perfect system of regular in- 
spection of cards. The lack of this has 
always been a great drawback to street 
car advertising, but by our methods of 
having several representatives inspect 
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the cars in every city the objection is 
removed. Our system is just as thor- 
ough in a small town asina large one.” 

“Do you print the cards for adver- 
tisers ?” 

“No; but we furnish designs and 
suggestions free of charge. This we 
gladly do for a twofoid reason. We 
are anxious to please the advertiser 
and relieve him of much trouble, and 
we are ambitious to have the cars un- 
der our control filled with the best car 
advertising in America.” 

“Suppose a man should advertise 
in one city only, would he get the same 
rate?” 

“Certainly. He can advertise in 
but one section of a city or in a single 
line of cars at the same rate. Your 
special agent for a number of newspa- 
pers will take business for a single pa- 
per, won’t he? Our position is really 
analagous to that of the special agency, 
undertaking the placing of advertising 
in certain mediums for a term of 
months or years. Our service is real- 
ly national in scope, but we get ahead 
of the newspapers in that a client can 
limit his advertising even to a section 
of a city.” 

“Mr. Ward, you have yourself done 
advertising in all kirds of mediums. 
In your opinion, how does the ‘ circu- 
lation ’ compare between street car ad- 
vertising and the circulation of news- 
papers and periodicals ?” 

“The ‘circulation’ of a newspaper 
or periodical can be created or in- 
creased merely for the sake of the ad- 
vertising it gets. Its circulation state- 
ments may be printed or spoken or 
sworn to—they are still largely a mat- 
ter of doubt. This is impossible in 
the case of street cars, for the number 
of passengers must be reported periodi- 
cally to the State authorities under 
oath, and they represent bona fide cir- 
culation, because each passenger must 
pay a fare. There is no such thing as 
‘sample copies’ or ‘deadhead sub- 
scribers.’ ” 

“ But what about the character of 
the medium—hasn’t that some influ- 
ence ?” 

“Most assuredly! I am just com- 
ing to that. The street cars are a 
great public convenience. As a rule 
they are comfortable enough to invite 
patronage—the average car costs, I 
think, about $1,500. It is well up- 
holstered, well built and well lighted. 
Now if character is influenced by the 
cost of the mediums, you can buy a 
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One or two-cent paper, but you must 
pay five cents to ride in the cars.” 

“ What about the character of the 
circulation ?” 

“All who can read do read the news- 
papers, but out of our 72,000,000 
one-half are under 19 years old, and a 
large percentage of the balance is rep- 
resented by servants with ‘one night 
out,’ old people who are past individ- 
ual action, and all sorts of dependents, 
such as idiots, paupers, prisoners, etc. 
Few, if any, of these are any good to 
any kind of an advertiser, but when you 
have deducted all of them there re- 
mains about 10,000,000 of those who 
do the world’s work and direct its ex- 
penditures, and they ride in street 
cars. From go to 95 per cent of street 
car passengers are business people on 
business bent.” 

“In the matter of position, Mr. 
Ward, how do street car ads compare 
with the newspapers ?” 

“In the cars the iceal is reached! 
All the ads are top of column, held up, 
as it were, before the eye. There is 
no escape from them, and they are 
generally presented when the individ- 
ual reader is going shopping, or is ripe 
for business.” 

“We have spoken of the character 
of the medium and the character of 
the circulation, Mr. Ward. Now, I 
would like to ask another question on 
the same line. How will the charac- 
ter of the street car ads compare with 
newspaper announcements ?” 

“Thank you for the question. It 
enables me to make one of the strong- 
est claims in favor of street car adver- 
tising. Many objectionable advertise- 
ments have appeared, and are appear- 
ing, in the public press, but the very 
prominence of tie street cars makes it 
impossible there. Your daily paper 
may carry Old Dr. Grindle or Lost 
Manhood ads, or worse, and your fam- 
ily will pass them unnoticed for years, 
or at least without interpreting their 
nonpareil nastiness. Such ads in the 
street cars would cause ariot. The 
public would simply tear them out.” 

“T must say that I have not noticed 
many people reading street car cards, 
Mr. Ward.” 

“Have you ever noticed. people 
reading newspaper ads, and have you 
ever kept your eye on each passenger 
in a car, and, if so, how did you 
manage to do it? 

“As a rule street car cards can be 
read in a few seconds, almost at a single 
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glance. It is not necessary for a per- 
son to fix his eyes ona card for a half 
hour in order to master it. A person 
of average intellect could read all the 
ads in sight in a minute. Don’t im- 
agine that because all the passengers 
are not ‘rubber necking’ at once to 
see a certain card that they have not 
seen it. Let me tell you a story. My 
partner, Mr. Gow, was in conversation 
the other day with a prominent official 
in a well-known trust company. This 
gentleman had nothing at.all to do 
with advertising, but when Mr. Gow 
told him that we had assumed control 
of the advertising privileges on the 
Manhattan ‘L’ road, he began to 
speak enthusiastically of the cards he 
had read in the cars, and he mentioned 
more of them than Mr. Gow knew 
about! Now, I don’t suppose for a 
second that his case is isolated or even 
uncommon.” 

“As to cost—which form of adver- 
tising is the cheaper ?” 

“As we are just speaking of the 
‘L’ road I'll give you an instance. A 
half-page one time in the New York 
World costs $450. That sum would 
keep a card in all the cars of the Man- 
hattan Elevated Road for thirty days 
and 600,000 people travel on the 
Manhattan daily. Now draw your 
own conclusions.” 

“Of course the brevity of the card 
would be one point in its favor, but 
then the half-page could give much 
more information ?” 

“Exactly, and let me say that in 
urging the claims of street car cards I 
intend no deprecation of newspaper 
values. Indeed it is folly for the 
newspaper publishers to assume that 
we are hurting them. Why, two New 
York dailies carry more advertising 
than all the street cars in the United 
States.” 

“Do you think the street cars a 
good medium for all kinds of adver- 





tising ?” 
“No. They are not good for every- 
thing. Patent medicines that need 


long, personal argument can not thrive 
in the cars, but no better advertising 
was ever written than the cards which 
appeared some years ago, reading: 
‘Hush! Is there a sick baby in the 
house? Give it Scott’s Emulsion!’ 
and other single thoughts of a similar 
character. ‘Stop That Cough! Use 

, or anything similarly brief, 
can be used with advantage in the 
cars, but where long explanations or 
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arguments are needed, my advice will 
certainly be ‘ Keep out.’” 

“In what way will your system con- 
flict with that of other street car ad- 
vertising contractors—say Kissam, for 
instance ?” 

“Tt won’t conflict at all. The cars 
of Kissam’s system are included in 
our list. As the car lessees say, this 
is now a clearing house for street car 
advertising.” Joun S. GREY. 

oo 


** BRIGHT ee FROM NEW CAS- 


You can always buy at this store with that 
comfortable feeling that you are getting the 


st. 

A fair profit is all we ask—not too little, not 
too much, 

It’s clear out of the cheap class, and at the 
same time is not high-priced. 

There’s a deal of difference between a “‘ good 
buggy ” and a buggy that is ‘‘ the best for the 
money.” —Dickinson & (0.,New Castle, Pa. 

+0 
SARAH PAID THE BILL. 

Sarah Bernhardt has declared she will have 
no rideau de publicite, or advertising curtain, 
in her new Theatre des Nations. When she 
went to Italy not long ago she found the adver- 
tising curtain in vogue there, and in her usual 
prompt and energetic fashion she declared 
another curtain must be used during her en- 
gagement. The manager, after vain protest- 
ing, taxed the divine Sarah $13 a night to 
meet the damages which the advertising butch- 
ers, bakexs and candlestick makers would de- 
mand, and the actress cheerfully paid the bill. 
N.Y. Sun. 


>. 


WHERE IS THE VALUE? 

A million dollars invested in good advertis- 
ing has not completed its work after returning 
to the advertiser two dollars in profits for 
every dollar thus expended: providing busi- 
ness is continued and a reasonable provision is 
made for continuous advertising. The whole 
expenditure then becomes a grand investment 
which has a marketable value if the advertiser 
is inclined to sell. Onlya short time ago it 
was learned that the bag ser ne of a leading 
grocery specialty had a business for which 
$12,000,000 has been refused, yet the plant 
represents practically nothing in comparison. 
Where is the value? Simply in the business 
that has been created by the expenditure of 
some $6,000,000 within the past twenty years. 
—The Advertising Man, 


+<oo—__—_—__ 
1 WANT TO GET MARRIED. 

Under this heading a Columbia (Mo.) man 
publishes the following advertisement, being 
an adaptation of an item that has been going 
the rounds of the press : 

A bachelor, twenty-seven years old, without 
wealth, of quiet disposition, fiving on a reason- 
able monthly income, and having but little 
— restrictions, desires to be married to a 
ady possessed of the following qualifications : 
(1) She must be twenty-one years of age and of 

ood health. (2) Of more than average beauty. 
3) A working knowledge in arithmetic. (4) 
A working — in sewing. (5) Not given 
to much talk. (6) Possessed of some property. 
(7) Virtuous. (8) Hater of liquors. (9) Have 
little or no parental restrictions. (10) Buy her 


shoes from C, B, Miller. Address Young Man, 
Herald office. 
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PROSPEROUS MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts is one of the leading common- 
wealths in commerce, oeterenp and states- 
manship, though she is but 1-sooth of the area 
and 1-30th of the population of the United 
States. In no natural product is her yield 
worthy of record. She harvests but 1-6000 of 
the oats and 1-2000th of the corn and an im- 
measurably small quantity of other products 
of soil and mines. The prestige of the Bay 
State is due to her skill and out of all pro- 
portion to her area and population. 

The average earning capacity, or income, of 
the men, women and children of the United 
States (1885) is 40 cents a day, while that of 
Massachusetts is 73 cents, or 80 per cent above 
the average. The total income, or earnings, 
of the State every year is $250,000,000 more 
than if her income was merely the average. 

It is known that she is the leading American 
wool, leather and fish mart, and is near the 
front in the capital invested in manufacturing 
plants, in the amount of manufactured product, 
and in the total wages paid mill operatives. 
But why this prestige? 

The children of the State, from 5 to 18, 
average 141 days attendance upon school each 
year, which is 50 per cent above the United 
States average (95 days) ; the running expenses 
of her schools are $4.65 per capita, or 78 per 
cent above the eal average ($2.61); the 
value of her school property is $16.46, or two 
and a fourth times the average ($7.27), and her 
public library advantages four times the aver- 
age of the whole country. Her educational 
advantages of 50, 78, 83, 125 and 300 per cent 
easily account for her 80 per cent superiority of 
income. And this advantage of $250,000,000 
income is a large return for the educational 
expenditure of $11,829,191 a year and a total 
investment in school Sutidines of $36,780,727. 

The advantages of Massachusetts are not 
merely in superiority to the average but of 
genuine leadership in educational matters, 
Her schools are the best housed of any in the 
world, She has the most thorough equipment 
of free text-books, stationery and apparatus. 
Every city has expert supervision, and in no 
other State is there any attempt to provide 
skilled supervision of the rural schools. The 
rural districts of this State have, in many 
places, been provided with the most modern 
educational advantages by transportation at 
public expense toa ct-ciene,commeall located 
school. This is the only State that has pro- 
vided for best high school privileges at pub- 
lic expense for every youth of a rural district. 

Manual training is more generally required 
to be taught than anywhere else in the land. 

This is the only State in which the standard 
of admission to the normal schools is practi- 
cally the same as to the colleges. This year, 
with this highest standard in America, there 
were 720 students admitted to the Massachu- 
setts Normal School, as against 455 last year, 
a gain of 58 per cent, a record of increase 
never approached here or elsewhere. In no 
other State is so large a per cent of the teach- 
ers of the high school college graduates and of 
the other schools normal graduates. 

In no other community in the world are free 
public libraries provided for all but three-fifths 
of one per cent of the people as they are in 
Massachusetts.— Boston Globe, F¥anuary 29. 





GOOD ADVICE. 

Vary your space according to what you have 
to say. Don’t try to crowd a quarter-page 
story into a three-inch space, or use large space 
when you have little tosay. Pay for just what 
you need and use to advantage all you pay for. 
A line contract, to be used as desired, is prefer- 
able to stipulated, non-variable space.— 7/e 
Advertising Man, 
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Hovertiser 


Do you want to push your 
business in the West? Do 
you want to increase your 
sales and establish a market 
in the land of Wine, Oranges 
and Figs? 
Do you want a trade that 
is frostless among people who 
do not know what frost is? 
Eternal, never - ceasing 


months in the year, 

Southern California, Los 
Angeles and Th: Los Ange- 
les Times may k> what you 
are lool-ing for, 

Are the rates low? Let us 
send you the rate card and 
scmz> cold-blooded facts, 


WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, Eastern Agents, 
59 Tribune Building, New York. 
8&7 Washington Street, Chicago. 


y : crops. Nobody hard up six 
, 











A ST. LOUIS CURIOSITY. 
Sr. Louts, March g, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK : 
I inclose an ad from the St. Louis Grocer 





KeEPYour Stomach WARM, 
AND YOU MAY NOT HAVETO 


ATCH YOUR 





ADVICE From Baye CATALOGUES 
PURE he aan cal 
Soe MaKer, 


GEOA.BAYLE, 
ST.LOVISUSA: 


and General Merchant, which s strikes me as 
one of the curiosities pl the day. R.E.D. 


FROM MARYLAND. 
FrosteurG, Md., March 11, 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

Your paper is a good one, and no business 
nan ought to be without it, as it gives such 
valuable information at all times. 

Respectfully yours, Jor 

ad +o we 
BEGS TO DIFFER. 
Dayton, O., March 19, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In Printers’ INK of March 15 E. D. Gibbs 
states that the ‘‘ Wool Soap” people would 
have made dollars where they made cents had 
they given price, told how their soap was made, 

why it was better than any other, instead of 
using the picture of the ‘ Babies.” 1 beg to 
differ with Mr. Gibbs, as I do not believe that 
they could have put into words such a convinc- 
ing fact, that their soap would not shrink wool- 
ens, as the picture expressed. And that was 
the only advantage they claimed for their soap 
Respectfully yours, Artuur H. Lowry. 


oe 
UNEEDA BISCUIT. 
Brook.yn, N. Y., Mar. 18, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A little incident to show how quickly all 
classes ‘‘ catch onto” attractive and thorough 
advertising. While walking through ‘ Irish- 
town,” the toughest part of Brookiyn’s tough 
Fifth Ward, I passed a swell-looking young 
man, evidently on a business visit to one of the 
many large factories in that district. He was 
long and lanky; the day being rainy, he was 








1899. 


LINDAUER, 


1899. 
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enveloped in a light-colored mackintosh, which 
almost reached his feet, and was embellished 
with two rows of large pearl buttons and had 
an elegant velvet collar. He wore eyeglasses 
and carried himself with a very superjor air. 
He was rather an unusual species in that neigh- 
borhood. Standing on the steps of a tenement 
house was a prototype of Ada Lewis’ tough 
girl, who said to the swell in a very audible 
tone of voice : Ah, ‘ Uneeda Biscuit.’ ”’ Not- 
withstanding his e'egant apparel, he looked as 
though the inner man needed some attention, 
and the remark seemed timely. 

The fact that the splendid advertising of 
“ Uneeda Biscuit’ had been in force for only 
a week, and that this girl was of a lower class 
than even advertisers of inexpensive goods gen- 
erally endeavor to reach, proves that people of 
all kinds do read and notice advertisements. 

Yours truly, F RANK E, CornELL, 


ONE | CONVINCED MAN. 
Cuicaco, Ill., March 12, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The attached clipping is the kind of adver- 
tising that I like. Itis cut out of Stevens’ ad 
in to-day’s Sunday Chronicle. 1 want to buy 
my wife a new dress, etc. , and have looked 


Silk Petticoats. 


bk Petticoats that are right in 

"evory respect—made from the very best 

silks— silks that bear the Stevens 
label — silks that 
are picked with 
the Stevens care— 
silks that are de- 
pendable. Not 
cheap petticoats 
at cheap prices— 
why not have the 
best? They may 
cost you a dollar 
more on the start 
—but the wearing 
qualities, the 
style, etc., will 
fully repay 
you for tho 
little extra. 
We are not 
selling a $10 
Petticoat for 
$4.00 — but wo 
are selling the best $5.00 Silk Petticoat ever 
offered in America, and we will leave it to you 


to decide. Silk Petticoats—the > $5. 00 


largest assortment in ee 
$50 GOWN tO... ..cceecereeceeeeee 

over the Sunday papers to see what they of- 
fered. I shall patronize Stevens, although we 
have never been there before. Only foolish 
people expect a merchant to really sell $10 
worth of goods for less than $10, but there are 
lots of such foolish folks, no doubt. Seems to 
me that a liar on value wouldn’t hesitate to 
swindle us in quality. Very truly, 

Cuarves H. Garp. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITU! RES S OF GREA 
ADVERTISERS. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla $750,000, Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla $500,000, Royal Baking Powder $500,- 
000, Sapolio $400,000, Pyle’s Pearlire $300,- 
ooo, Baker’s Cocoa $250,000,Sozodont $200,000, 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder $200,000, Castoria 
$200,000, C. alifornia Fi ig Syrup $200,000.— 7 he 


A dvertisi g Man, 
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NOTES. 


Tue Advertising Man’s March number 
(issued at 1122 Broadway, New York City) is 
an interesting one. 

Tue advertising departments of Pediatrics 
and Obstetrics have been placed in the hands 
of D. A. O’Gornian, formerly associate editor 
and for the past three years advertising mana- 
ger of the New England Druggist of Boston. 

““Wuat to Say in Spanish and How to 
Say It” is the title of an interesting booklet 
issued by the passenger traffic department of 
the Plant System. It is a compilation of the 
Spanish words most frequently required by the 
traveler, with a key to their pronunciation. 

Tue following curious advertisement recently 
appeared in the London Sfectator: ‘ Thou- 
sands of people would be glad to know of a re- 
ligion without superstition, a faith without 
credulity and a worship without idolatry. Ap- 

ly for theistic literature to Mrs. Laing, the 
Theistic Church, Swallow street, Piccadilly, 
London.” 

Tue Boston division of the S. P. C. A. sends 
a man through the streets on cold days wearing 
a rubber overcoat, on the front and back of 
which is printed in large letters, ‘* Please 
blanket your horses while stopping.”? On 
warm days the man wears a coat on which is 
printed, ‘‘ Please do not permit your horses to 
be too tightly checked.” 

Tue tour of ‘‘ Dixie land ”’ by the New En 
land Newspaper League is, it seems, not ~ 
for information or pleasure, but they seem to 
be after the “dust.” Several cities have been 
canceled from their list of visitations because 
the places have failed to contribute from $600 
to $1,000 each for write-ups in ten New Eng- 


land papers represented by the league. - 
Suffolk was not set down in the itinera 

have no regrets, however well we like an a 
preciate newspaper advertising. — Suffolk 


(Va.) Herald, March 1 
ACORRPSPONDENT writes: The F. W. Devoe 
Zinc and Lead Paint Company advertise in 
small country papers in a unique way. They 
— as a “reader” an apparently private 
etter addressed by them to some leading citi- 
zen in the neighborhood, opening up a subject 
not necessarily connected with their business, 
but leading up to the superiority of their 
paint. “A letter to Mr. James Smith”? will 
appear one week, followed by ‘‘a letter to 
Thomas Jones” the next week, and so on. This 
kind of headline is a very sure attention-catcher. 
A SIMPLE contrivance, which will prevent 
the pilfering of newspapers from the doorstep, 
has been patented by Julius Bruhns, of Phila- 
delphia. It consists of a plate designed to be 
fastened to the jamb of the door, and to this 
plate are extending jaws, one fixed and the 
other movable, and both supplied with inward- 
ly projecting teeth. The loose jaw is normally 
retained in close relationship with the fixed 
one, by means of a spring. The folded paper 
may be readily thrust between these jaws, but 
it is or to remove it, without destroying 
it, until the door is opened.—Newspape? dom, 
TRADESPEOPLE who wish to advertise their 
goods bya display of United States currency 
to denote their value received an object lesson 
yesterday at No. 304 Fulton street, occupied 
by J. Schwartz. Mr. Schwartz had ‘received a 
consignment of pocket-books which he dis- 
played in the window. The selling price of the 
article was represented bya one-dollar bill and 
minor coins. This display of wealth was too 
much of a temptation to an unknown thief, who 
broke a valuable plate-glass window in order 
to get at the treasure. The thief abstracted 
oniy the pocket-book and the money displayed 
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lass was 
behind 
piece of 
roken, 


as its value. The immense sheet of 

totally ruined, and the only clew left 
was a big rouhd stone wrapped in a 
bagging, with which the window was 
—New York Tribune, March 16, 1899. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolinesor more 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed iu oue week in advance 


Ww WANTS. 


HURCH adv. plan, $75 ;8 8 lines, sample, etc., 
60e. ANGLO-AM. ADV.CO.,Grand Forks,N. D. 


WANT — and sample i samplesof expert, fac-simile 
typewrite sr work. Box 382, Turner's Falls,Mass, 


W E buy, rent and sell letters replying to ads. 
PRESS LETTER XCHANGE, Stu. E, N. Y. 
ony T haif-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 

per in. ARC ENGRAVING co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


\ ’ ANTED—Situation as bus. m; 
or circulator of daily. A. 
La Salle 8t., Chicago, I). 


DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sug; 
4 tions on illustrating and writing advertise- 
ments for silverware. “* MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn. 
W ~ pageeee smail daily or weekly if right- 
y offered ; managing editor influe ntial 
a pores ‘FIRST CLASs,” care 











T., adv. mgr. 
¥. CHAPIN, 189 


daily ; 
Printe 


\ cain of bad health that R-1-P-A‘N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


A DVERTISING man, metropolitan expertenes, 
wants pusition with good pa as book- 
keeper or cashier, or asadv't’"g manager of small 

paper in live:town. *“ UNICUS,” Printers’ Ink. 


Oy ETE instructions for Coonatering pho- 
tographs to watch cases, etc., $1. oy 

can do it. Big money maker. FRANK . MO 

NAHAN, Mirror General Printery, Danvers, Mass. 


A® established educational institution (26th 

year) desires rates from dailies of 2,500 or 
more for 1,000 inches to be used within a year, 
service able quarterly. Send sample copies. 
Box G, paraiso, Ind. 


\ ’ ANTED—A good all-around man to runa 

daily newspaper composing room. One 
who can make up forms and run a Duplex press. 
Permanent position for right man. References 
required. Address, stating wages expected, “ B.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


V ’ ANTED—Retail merchants in every line of 

business to send for sample page of Mar- 
riner’s Combination Day-Book (copyrighted); 
practical, simple; combines day-book, cash-book 
and journal; only book required except ledger. 
J. E. MARRINER, Berlin, N. H. 


( bea for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 

5 Wisconsin newspapers ; 100,000 circula- 
tion some other Western weekly papers same 
rate. Catalogue on application. HICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 


\ > ANTFD— Young man with experience in 

writing and placing advertising, as assist- 
ant to advertising manager of large proprietary 
medicine ee wl in the South. State bm ri- 
ence, refer nd compe nsation ex 
Address ™ MEDICINE COMPANY,” care o 
ers 


& AM looking for a man to edit and prepare 

imen mtter ; compositor or other- 

axe ;an ‘original thinker, an apt quoter, a dis- 

criminating user of words, a student of tyne ex- 

pres-ion; would hke his reference, price and 

some proof oe he can do the work. ress 
“W.A.T.,” P.O Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PER YEAR. That isthe Jeast I 
man able to build up a large Spani-h-American 











ed. 
i. rint. 


could earnany firm wanting a 


trade. I know Spanish-Americans and just how 
to handle them. Hav- been in present pation 
n stay 50, but want larv 


for om fears and ca 
fir ld nly large firms need address * GOU LD, a 
care Printers’ Ink, 
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W ANTED—A peetiicn on a live daily newspa- 

per in the Middle West. I am 25 years old, 
a university graduate, and have had considera 
ble experience in <b ge? work. Want a place 
as night editor, tel ph editor, city editor or 
assistant in a city of 35,100 people or less. Tama 
good cory and proofre: ader and a rapid writer ; 
not afraid of hard work or long hours. Good 


references and recommendations, Address “8,” 
Box 557, Des Moines, Iowa. 
~ PANISH-AMERIC SAN N. CONNECTIONS. Have 


been for years at head of New York firm, 
and traveled four times over Spanish. America to 
build up business of present employer. Any 
firm wanting me to give them reliable agents, 
distribute samples or printed matter, or to repre- 
sent them in Spanish-America should reme mber 
President Mckinley said of this man,‘ He isa 
gentleman of high character, education and 
refinement.” Only a few houses can have m 

services and they are not cheap but reliable. 
Address “ BUCK,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Te paw dealers and mill owners: 
ave several large paper orders to place, 
gating in all between $10,000 and $15,°00. 
If you are selling a poor grade of news, colored 
cover or manila or wrapper or tag or a fine grade 
of thin machine finished paper, write me. I will 
tell you the quality, size, weight and quantity 
wanted on each. 
I want to bu direct from mills if I can and so 
save the middle — ~ Bec 
y cash the vaper is delivered and 
examined Aadvess ay, M. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. City. 


yw AN ADVERTISING MAN? 
Iam now in advertising department of a 

leading m: e. 

Can write good, bright, snappy, clever English. 

Newspaper man for thirteen years, holding big 
positions on big papers. 

Know the advertising business from both 
the buying and selling sides. 

Young, sober, resourceful, energetic. 

Good exe 

Willing to go anywhere where the 

Reason for wanting to change wi ills 

Men hn ae st standing will testify” as to 
my character. 

They would vouch for my ability, too, but I 
prefer to prove that by my work. 

Address “ B. F. G.,” Printe ab Ink. 





ecutive ability and on ss training. 
> — 





MAN WHO KNOWS HOW TO HANDLE RE- 
porters, editors, urtists,engravers, stereo- 
typers and pressmen to get the best the 
em out of them, and wno knows the pr 
in all the mechanical operations of a new spay r, 
wants a place. He is young, and has had 13 years 
pin por ge on big newspapers. Is temperate and 
reliable. He is a paragrapher and short editorial 
writer of reputation. Has been on every desk 
with credit to himself and his paper. Knows 
politics especially well. Has a good idea of 
advertising and can run abusiness office. Not 
out of a job now, but wants to get back into the 
newspape r business, which he left some time ago 
fer another line. Will go to any part of the 
country if the opportunity is right. References 
from almost any well known editor you can 
name. “ OAKES,” Printers’ Ink. 


ae 5 ala 

SIGN ADVERTISING. 

Bae TIN, ee and wall. HUMPHRYS AD- 
> SIGN CO., 1227 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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SUPPII1 








*HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co.. L't’d. 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
+o 
JOB PRINTING SPE! Cl. {LTTE S. 
| Sagghee gente ibe making ‘money and perma- 
nent customers handling ovr Ledgerette 
Bill File in poe pesueings dept. W. R. ADAMS & 
CO., Detroit, Mich 


—< <> o—_—___—_- 


NEWSPA PER K INFORMATION. 


Po! latest newspaper information ure the lat- 

est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI 
RECTORY, issued March 1, 1899. Price, five dollars. 
Sent free on receipt of price. GEO. ’P. ROWELL 
& CO., 10 Spruce St., New York, 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


N EWSPAPER businesses that op bm by E.P. 
4 HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., New York 





PRINTERS, 
pouesss rc - ull.” I print, address and mail 500 
for $6. Try it. _A. BENN, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


F you area believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it wiJl pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N. Y. City. 











—tr 
PUBLISHERS’ AID. 
DVISORY work for publishers. Plans and 


4 business programmes made or criticised. 
Single tee or " ye ‘iaad retainer. E. P. HARKIS, liv 
Nassau St., 
SS 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
yt "S MONTHLY, Bloomfield, Ind. A 5-line ad 
run lyr.ftor$l. C ireulation 5. 000. 
4( WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTE Kk PRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 
DVERTISERS’' GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
F line. Cire’n 4,000, Close 24th. Sample free. 
QIGNS that sell goods. The kind we make. 
— Samp 'es free. RONE. MOUS & CO., Balto., Md. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, tenn 32 i $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. lic. ag. lin 
oO HALF cent a line. Min. char re 25 cents. 
erage 2,930 in 1898. PLAINDEALER, 
Bacogdou hes, Texas. Wee kly. 
NY person adver roising in PRINTERS’ INK 
4% tothe amount of $10 or more is entitlea to 
receive the paper for one year. 


I IVE newspaper offic 





r s doing job printing can 
increase their business by monthly card 
calendars. eng “aa for stamp. COUKIER PUB. 


Co., Rochester, } 

~ 1 ( WILL pay for a5 line advertisement four 
weeks in 100 Illinois newspapers ; 100,000 

c ‘irculation weekly ; other Western papers at 

same rate. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 

Spruce St., New York. ¢ ‘atalogue on application. 

PRINTERS’ INK sent one year free on this offer. 


YRACTICAL testimony to the value of PUBLIC- 
ITY, the English journal for advertisers, is 
shown by the addition of 1,142 new subscribers 






a ae B.. de Ty Poor rican advertiser should 
Only 50 cents yearly. 
AORISON’ 3 ‘ADV eit tTISING AGENC Y, Hull, Eng. 








BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one- 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right. papers, your advertising will Co; 
sp-ndence solicited. Address eS 
KOW EL.t. ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 





ee 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
A D NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVEL- 
4 OPE CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 
wie HES for every purpose, 75c. and up. 
Cat. free. CANTON CO., Eastport, N. Y. 
i ETTER opener; “nickeled steel; ad stamped 
= handle. H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Conn. 
2 AIRD’S Lucky Puzzle se ‘lis like wildfire. List 
2 of fast selling novelties and agent’s sample 
prepared, Ife. BAIND NOVELTY MFG. CO., 
56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
I OW Price Advertising Novelties with genuine 
4 merit. Something new fhe ry day. \ rite 


for samples and catalogue. WIITEHE AD 
& HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 

















ee the purpose of Inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 

ee 





BIL LPOSTING. 


W E give efficient s t reasonable cost— 

“hitter ity sign jackie. sampling and 
outdoor advertising —in Atlanta and nearby 
towns. E. B. BRIDGERS ADV. CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


AND DISTRIBU TING. 
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FOR SALE. 


7}OR SALE—Ten R°I*P*A‘N’S for 5centsat drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 


I OUBLE cylinder Hoe newspaper press, with 
two folders, for sale at a ig at bargain. 
WALSH & SONS & CO., Newark, N 


| ABGATN— The Tnshoceiry Bem 

office (est. 1882) at La mage (pop. nee, 
only Dem. } ore , for sale rifice. Addre 
c. E. Woo! ANSE E. “Millville. 3 N. J. 


Fok SALE- pr in wealthiest 

county and town in 8. o. ;cheap ; good 
advertising patrona e; county seat; good reasons 
for selling. WIS, EWIS, Farmington, Mo. 


- buy half interest in trade 
$6,000 paper, Carning ove or $5,000 per year 
net. Buyer to take charge of the paper at salary 

of $1,500 per year. Owner must sell on account 

of ill health. An exceptional bargain for the 
right man. Address “H. W.,’” care Printers’ 
nk. 


W E have 37% pounds Golding’s Owl Brand red 

ink that cost 50 cents per pound, net, that 
we will sell for 30 cents per — This ink isin 
3 cans of 124% pounds each, and ha: never been 
opened. it was left over ‘trom Ngee Ray and 
have no present use for it. . FRE MAN & 
Cu., Fryeburg, Me 


XHANCE OF A LIFETIME. Patent medicine 
business for sale. Owner compe!led to make 
sacrifice for satisfactory business reasons. Well 
established, widely adv ‘ertised and paying. The 
preliminary work has been dene, the first outlay 
made, and the business is now ready to earn 
money. Advertising contracts paid in advance, 
with two hundred newspapers, for large space, 
will be turned over to purchaser. Remedies ot 
wonderful merit. Hundreds of testimonials. 


Be 


spaper and job 





-Leading newspa 


The best thing of the kind in the South. $5,000 
cash required. Write to-day for oarticulars if 
you are prepared to buy. CRABTREE’S AGENCY, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


+> 
BUSINESS PERSONALS. 


PERSONAL —FREE TO EVERYBODY— 


Mysteries of hypnotism exposed. 
not be~ ble to use the most mysterious and pow- 
erful force of nature! By my method you can 
learn to hypnotize in e few hours’ time, without 
leaving your home. You can perform all of the 
marvelous feats that are possible to the hypnot 
ist. Through hypnotism you can cure disease, 
conquer pain, win relucte tant affection, gratify 
your ambitions and produce amusement by the 





Reader, why 








nour. It costs you nothing to find out all about 
it. I have st issued in book form a mammoth 
illustrated Lesson, or Key to Hypnotism, which 





oe explains the mysteries and secrets of the 
It contains hundreds of artistic and beauti- 
fal engray ings, and is the most elaborate and ex- 
pensive thing of the kind ever published, Fora 
short time | will send this magnificent work ab- 
solutely free toall whoapply. I will also include 
a large amount of other valuable, interesting 
and elegantly illustrated literature without 
charge. Remember. all this costs you nothing. 
A postal card will bates Order _ to-day and 
learn to hypnotize. chance of a lifetime. 
Address PROF, L. A. Th ARRADEN, Hypnotist. 
ox 325, Jackson, Mich. 


—____ +> _—_____ 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
DVERTISING scheme. $30 a week easy. Plan 
25 cents. STAN ALLEN, Amherstburg, Ont. 
TINE for gentle folk. We have as good goods 
as your money can buy. The list is too 
ia, to publish, will send it fora postal. ©. E. 
EY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City. 


I R. SENNETTS’ Enamel Cream for the Teeth 

is nota wonderful discovery of the hit or 
miss kind. A practical dentist originated it, and 
skilled pharmaceutical chemists perfected it. 
Test it free. Large nackage prep?id, 25 cents, 
8. k. C. CO., Box 498, Bloomington, Ill, 


23 
AD EDITORS. 
de OU send us your copy ; we edit and criticise 


Write for booklet. THk PUBLIC EYE, 
Box 4s, Madison, Wis. 





os — 
ADVERTISING PLATES. 


( ‘OLUMBIA plates print like type. Our price 
for making adver' rtising § plates will astonish 
you. Ask for it. COLUMBIA ‘icred ASSOCIA- 


TION, 150 Worth St., New York 


+o 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


LASSIFIED addresses, doctors, lawyers, gilt- 
edge commercial houses, ete., all warranted 

7 to date. For rates address) CLEMENT & 
EMENT, Montreal, Canada. 


BOOKS. 
A LIST of the 25,000 Pennsylvania school teach- 
ers for $1.50 ; a directory of the 2,500 Penn- 


sylvania school boat ds, with address of officers, 
for $1.00. H. G. PHIL Li PS, Williamsport, Pa. 


Saal 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
] pe ALF-TCNES 12c. sq. Deeply etched, 





inch. 

high-grade printing plates our specialty. 

Facilities for prompt delivery of large orders 

unsurpassed. Correspondence invited. Sam- 

Ie COLUMBIA PHOTO-ENG. CO., 
‘alo, N 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 
” jel 


J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 

e 

MES & HELM, 111 Nassau St, N. -: 

A D”-ER’S Primer, 5c. Box 391, Des Moines. 


I ys EY has given up the general field and says, 
“ Send your orders to Jones.” 
DS, booklets, ete. 
A 


Sample ad $1. CHAS. A. 


WOOLFOLEK, Louisville, Ky. 
et 3 medicine pullers. 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicag 


‘ EE Chas. F. Jones’ page  cameatiasnnae in an- 
other part of this issue. 


DVERTISERS’ EXPERT BUREAU, Edward 
ve Branch Lyman, manager, Greenfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Circular for stamp. 


~~! E. 














LBERT H. SNYDER-CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Cosmmeren, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 6 


‘HE only writer of exe lusively medical and 
drug ei Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANN 5 South Bend, Ina. 

J ANGUS MACDONALD, w orld Building, New 
e)- York, plans and writes advertising for 
some of the greatest advertisers in and outof 
New York. 








[* McClure’s, Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Reviews you will find examples of my 
full page and a page a ads for the k. 
Jenkinson Co. ("Pittsburg Stogies’’ 
CHARL ES AUSTIN BATES, \ anderbilt Bid., N. 


I OOKLETS, circulars and other advertising 

matter prepared tree and printed at low 
rates. Arguments that convince, printing that 
attracts, prices that please. Winner of several 
orizes in various contests, Printery established 
30 years. Corre: Se °. invited. 1 can inter- 
est you. FRANK E. MOYNAHAN, Danvers Mir- 
ror General Printery, Danvers, Mass. 





] OENSTON atte nds to the whole business— 
¢? writing, designing and printing. I believel 
caa get ap an advertisement or booklet or circu- 
Jar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities t a any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
shed job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may bag he write me about it. 
ae au your — on e small tal for a copy of 

arge wM., JOHNSTON, - Manager 
Printers’ ink . ress, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City. 
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There are one and a half million of people in the Province 
of Quebec, the region of which Montreal is the center. 

There are 300,000 in Montreal and suburbs alone. Montreal 
is a conservative but enterprising city—it is the largest city in 
the Dominion—it is growing. 

The French-Canadian of the Province of Quebec is one of 
a ruling race. The popular idea about him is wrong. He is not 
a foreigner. He is one of the people—he is the people. 

Eighty per cent of the inhabitants of Quebec Province are 
French-Canadians. They are an intelligent, well-read class of 
people. They transact most of the business and hold most of 
the offices of the Province. They have supplied some of the 
best men in the Dominion. 

The Premier of Canada (Rt. Hon. Wilfred Laurier) is a 
French-Canadian. 

Four of the Ministers of the Dominion Government are, too. 

The Premier of the Province of Quebec and a large major- 
ity of the ministers are French (5 out of 7). 

The President of the Bar Association of Canada is a 
French-Canadian—Hon, J. E. Robidoux. 

The French-Canadians are not a colony—they are a nation. 
They were there before the English. They have a grip on 
the country that it will be hard to loosen. 

For the American advertiser to attempt to reach this large 
and influential people through the English papers in Canada 
is folly. 

They are French, and they read French literature, French 
books, French papers. Why, the French language is recognized 
in Parliament. The minutes of all proceedings and debates 





FACTS. 

Circulation should be proved to advertisers — We prove. 
Over 66,000 copies printed, sold, read daily. Swern 
statement. 

The circulation of La Presse is larger than that of ary 
newspaper published in Canada, either French or English, 

4 without exception. 

The circulation of La Presse is larger than that of any news- 
paper printed in the French language in America. 


La Presse, 
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are printed in both French and English. A speech in the 
Ilouse may be made in either language. Court records are 
kept in the same way. 

Naturally, therefore, the French-Canadians support a num- 
ber of French newspapers, and a knowledge of these is a sine 
qua non of the advertiser who would be successful in Canada. 

LA PRESSE of Montreal is the French paper of Canada. 
It stands head and shoulders above all the rest. 

It is probably the most progressive French paper in the 
world. 

It has applied American business methods to French 
journalism, 

It stands on a little pinnacle of its own. 

The actual daily average circulation of LA PRESSE is 
over 66,000 copies. The Saturday edition is about 70,000 to 
75,000. It prints no Sunday edition. 

The LA PRESSE Building is a handsome six-story struct- 
ure on St. James Street, Montreal. The paper is printed on 
four Goss Duplex presses. It employs 250 hands. It owns 
and uses ten Mergenthaler typesetting machines. Also a com- 
plete photo-engraving plant. It requires twenty-five patent 
wagons to make deliveries to city agents now. 

It is a success. 

It is an influential and valuable advertising medium. 
Everybody who knows anything about Canadian advertising 
knows that this is so. 

The French Canadian is a power in the land. He can not 
be ignored. He makes a good customer. It might be well for 
the American advertiser to go after him through LA PRESSE. 





PRINTERS’ INK has obtained the opinion of 
several advertisers who are well pested on Canadian 
advertising and has asked them if the above 
statements are beyond the truth. The general 
opinion is that they are quite correct. 











= Montreal. 


Write for Rates. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription pais five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 

(2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
aible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for 330, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t= Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
kRS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

t# If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
s.bseribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 
lassified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. ~pecial 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 
Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, FE. C. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 29, 1899. 
BRIGHT writing isn’t necessarily 
good advertising. 








PAPERS that have no claims to nu- 
merical circulation always claim to 
have a very fine “class” circulation. 


THE SHANNON & Mott Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, millers of Falcon Flour, 
use whole pages in the Des Moines 
Sunday Leader. 





IT is now in order for some associa- 
tion of men to get together to protest 
against the use of men’s faces and 
figures in advertising. 


SCARCELY one business man in five 
hundred can write as he would talk. 
But it is one of the knacks that must 
be acquired—or employed—if effect- 
ive adwriting is to be done. 


S. H. KAUFFMANN, President of the 
Washington Evening Star Newspaper 
Company and of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, tells 
PRINTERS’ INK that the reason why 
the Star withdrew from the Advertis- 
ers’ Guarantee Company was because 
it discovered that that company’s guar- 
antee of a newspaper’s circulation is 
not worth paying for. Mr. W. J. Mur- 
phy also informs PRINTERS’ INK that 
the Minneapolis 7Z7ibune withdrew 
from Mr. Lawson’s company for the 
same reason. Notwithstanding the 
above, PRINTERS’ INK is of the opin- 
ion that the Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Company does perform a good serv- 
ice. Whether it is worth what it costs 
is another question. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





THE newest two advertising jour- 
nals are Publicity, a 50-cent-a-year 
monthly, edited by Wm. S. Power and 
published by W. M. Dick & Co., Fifth 
and Liberty streets, Pittsburg, Pa., and 
Suggestions, issued at similar intervals 
and price by Massie & Scofield, 1015 
Linden street, Oakland, Cal, Neither 
of the pair evinces any great indica- 
tions of vitality. 

THE circulation of Ayer’s Almanac 
in 1898 was 25,500,000 copies. After 
25,000,000 copies had been distributed 
the demand still continued, and to de- 
crease it a nominal charge of two 
cents was thereafter made for each 
copy. The fact that half a million peo- 
ple paid this two cents indicates the 
hold the old almanac has taken on the 
affections of New Englanders. 








THE Daily Alaskan, issued at Skag- 
way, Alaska, for over a year, seems to 
be a prosperous publication. Its issue 
for February 26th was a special one, 
celebrating simultaneously its first an- 
niversary and its first Sunday number. 
This issue consists of twency pages, is 
full of large local advertisements, and 
on the whole wears a more prosperous 
and modern look than many dailies 
published in the United States proper. 
The publishers charge fifteen cents a 
copy for it—the only thing that is not 
absolutely up to date in connection 
with it. 


—EEE 


A MODEL CIRCULAR. 

The Red Oak (Ia.) Express, one of 
the best local papers in America, has 
recently issued a model circular, from 
which PRINTERS’ INK copies: 

Did you ever think how much of a factor age 
is in the case of a county paper? The Z.xfress 
has now run continuously under its present 
name for more than thirty years. In all that 
time, even under the most incompetent man- 
agement 1t ever had, it always maintained the 
largest bona fide list. Itwas the old-established 
home paper. 

During the past four years it has been the 
custom of the Red Oak E xfress to take its 
patrons (and everybody else) into “‘ strictly con- 
fidential ” relations on the usually very deli- 
cate subject of circulation. And by “ circula- 
tion ’? we mean the number of copies we print 
and where we send them. That is what every 
advertiser has a right to know. He has an 
inalienable right to know, we say, just what he 
- for his money. And a newspaper man can 

ave no motive for refusing to give the actual 
facts about his circulation, except the wish to 
have people think it larger than it really is. 

It is fair to bar merely unsupported asser- 
tion. Like all humankind, the editor is liable 
to mistake, and there are very rare instances 
on record where he has lied. 
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THE EVENING PAPER. 


To a question from the Lvening 
News of Tacoma, Washington, as to 
the relative value of morning and even- 
ing papers as advertising media, Mr. 
Philip A. Conne, advertising mana- 
ger of the Siegel-Cooper Company, 
the great department store of New 
York, replied as follows: 

You ask me which I consider the most valu- 

able as an advertising medium—the evening 
paper or the morning newspaper. I will sa 
that a great deal depends on whether the a 
vertiser is catering to the popular trade or to 
what is generally designated as ‘‘ the classes. 
If the advertiser’s trade is with the wealthier 
class, then I should say that the morning news- 
paper is quite as pies | as the evening paper. 
On the other hand, if the advertiser desires to 
secure the trade of the laborer, the mechanic, 
the clerk, etc., who has hardly time to read 
even the most important news on his way to 
work in the morning, to say nothing of reading 
advertisements, and who seldom finds time to 
do any more reading of that nature until he re- 
turns home in the evening, I should most em- 
phatically declare the evening paper to be the 
best advertising medium. In the evening the 
mechanic or clerk has ample time, as a rule, to 
read his evening paper, ard to discuss with his 
wife any interesting news, attractive offers or 
advertisements he may find in its columns, and 
to come to a definite conclusion as to just where 
to buy. The experience of a great many years 
confirms this belief, and in our own business 
we are now confining ourselves almost exclu- 
sively to the use of evening papers, with most 
gratifying results. I am prepared to make the 
unqualified statement that any business house 
doing business on a strictly cash basis and ca- 
tering to the popular trade, should confine its 
advertising to the evening papers, wherever it 
can do so. 


TESTIMONIALS SECURED. 


The following letter, received by a 
New York patent medicine company, 
throws a sidelight upon the procure- 
ment of testimonials from celebrities. 
Whether or not the celebrity uses the 
remedy he indorses is not made to ap- 
pear of importance: 


H. J. Browne & Cx 
Washington Office: World Building, 
1347 Penn. Ave. | 
New York Office: Potter Building, 28 
Park Row. | 


H. J. Browne—E. McDonald Valesh. 
WasHiInGTON, D.C., March 16, 1899. J 
Advertising Manager Ripans Chemical Co., 

New York, J 

You use in advertising Ripans Tabules hun- 
dreds of testimonials from people locally well 
known. You are evidently pursuing a success- 
ful advertising campaign. 

We wish to suggest to you an amendment to 
your scheme of advertising which should pro- 
duce even greater results, with a marked econ- 
ony in advertising space as well as expense. 
What we have to suggest is this: The use of 
testimonials—short, terse and to the point, in 
the form of autograph letters from, and inter- 
views with, persons of national fame. 

We don’t mean the ordinary stereotped, 
verbose letter or interview, adorned with an 
atrocious cut, which characterizes certain lines 
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of proprietary medicine advertising, but testi- 

monials from people of real prominence as 
carefully constructed for advertising purposes 
as any advertisement you are now devising. Ten 
such testimonials will have as much weight 
with the general reading —_ as a thousand 
from persons of only local reputation. 

We make a business of obtaining from promi- 
nent men and women personal letters and in- 
terviews in indorsement of high-grade articles. 
We reach persons of national and international, 
political, official, military, vaval, professional, 
scientific, religious and social rominence, In 
other words, we are successfully giving to our 

atrons one of the best features of modern 
journalism—the authorized signed statement. 

We guarantee the authenticity of all testi- 
monials. 

We bring to this work over fifteen years of 
metropolitan newspaper and business experi- 
ence. Cordial and intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with hundreds of well-known men and 
women is utilized. The closest scrutiny of our 
methods is invited. 

We refer to Mr. C, M. Palmer, business 
manager of the New York Journal ; Mr. Ger- 
ald Pierce, business manager of the Chicago 
Times-Herald; Mr. W. J. Murphy, pro- 
prietor of the Minneapolis 77 z/une; Mr. Beriah 
Wilkins, proprietor of the Washington Post. 

If this interests you we will go into details. 

Yours truly, H. J. Browne & Co., 

Per V, 
SHOP MOTTOES. 

—A small price and high value are 
what we offer. 

—Damaged goods go at your price. 

—Our shelves are kept up to date. 

—If you don’t see it, tell us. We'll 
have it to-morrow. 

—We cater to the millionaires’ taste 
at the poor man’s prices. 

— Bargains talk and make you talk. 

—The store across the street is all 
right, but we try to surpass it. 

—Don’t be suited too soon—we are 
in no hurry. 

—We would rather spoil a sale than 
have a purchase disliked. 

—We can make mistakes, but we 
hasten to unmake them. 

—We simply won’t be outsold. 

—We ask for hints that will enable 
us to please you. 

—Your pleasure here is the secret 
of our success. 

—Goods well made help our trade. 

—W hat profits = helps us. 


Dr. Freperick S. ‘Kouze describes, in the 
Electrical Engineer, a process of printing by 
aid of the X-ray which, he thinks, may super- 
sede some of the present methods. He calls it 
typo-radiography. One way to prepare the 
original copy is to print the text with adhesive 
ink and then dust metallic powder over it, 
which will remain only on the printed charac- 
ters. The copy is next bound up with about 
50 thicknesses of sensitized paper and sub- 
jected to the action of the Rontgen tube. 
Twenty blocks of 50 sheets each, Doctor 
Kolle says, can be arranged simultaneously 
around a single tube, thus producing a thou- 
sand copies of the original with about 10 sec- 
onds’ exposure. 
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THEATER STATISTICS. 


A correspondent c of PRINTERS’ INK 
sends the following statistics, which 
are given for what they may be worth: 

It is not uncommon for a New York theater 
to spend $1,000 per week in the newspapers. 
In the days of Jack tiaverly, $2,500 was often 
the figure. Then, too, each New York theater 
spends hundreds of dollars weekly on the bill- 
boards, and for lithographs, circulars and nov- 

clties. A fair advertising account for a road 
company is $600 a wee As there are some 
four hundred companies on the road regularly, 
it will be seen that their combined advertising 
appr opriation is some $2 250,000 weekly, or 
about $10,000,000 for the theatrical season. If 
the admission tickets which are given in return 
for certain privileges were charged as cash, the 
above sums would be doubled. 

Theatrical advertising—the percentage that 
is paid for—is divided between newspaper 
space, billboards, lithographs, circulars and 
occasional novelties. The portion which is not 
paid for is principally donated by the newspa- 
pers, though society people, men prominent in 
politics, finance or religion, and others in 
search of notoriety furnish a great deal. The 
success of Rhea was created by Ex-President 
Arthur ; Ex-President Cleveland has been a 
valuable advertising agent for Joseph Jeffer- 
son; the knighting of Henry Irving was, in 
the iangu: age of Street Car Kissam, “ advertis- 
ing of the kind that pays.’”’ Blanche Roos 
velt’s reputation was made by General Sickles. 
The officials of the United States Government, 
Duke Alexis and other European notables 
built Buffalo Bill’s fortune. The friendship of 
George William Childs and other Philadel- 
ohians was worth many dollars to Julia Mar- 
oan. Some theatrical people secure free ad- 
vertising through sheer merit; more win no- 
toriety by scandalous or questionable actions. 

The paid- for newspaper space of the “ show 
business’? commands high rates. Editorial 
mention is freely accorded, however. Ten lines 
to a full page are taken in the classified col- 
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umns. The more important theaters employ 
press agents, who furnish advance notices to 
the dramatic editors. It is customary to use all 
important dailies. Reading notices are asked 
for by the dramatic editors three times a week ; 
good stories are in demand at all times. T he 
successful press agent weaves an advertise- 
ment about with a story interesting enough to 
the public to insure its use by the editor. 

Posters, lithos, hangers and snipe are used 
extensively on the road. A few years ago 
placques, statuettes and other souvenirs were in 
general use. Posters are put up in stands 
ranging from three to seventy-two sheets. In 
a one-night town six to ten stands are used, 
supplemented by 200 half-sheets, 300 quarter- 
sheets, 200 lithographs and perha 10,000 
snipe. The cost of the printing will, average 
about three cents a sheet ner color. Three 
cents a sheet is paid for posting, one cent each 
is charged for hanging the lithos and other win- 
dow work, and one  deller per thousand for 
distributing snipe. Newspapers on the road 
receive about $5 and six tickets for three in- 
sertions of a two-inch ad. Other privileges 
are paid for with tickets, about fifty being used 
in a one- -night town, while 800 to 1,400 are fre- 
quently given out in the larger cities. 

Of all enterprises there are but few which 
realize quicker returns than the ‘‘ show.’”’ Few 
are billed more than three days ahead, yet the 
good attraction seldom fails to receive profit- 
able returns. 


+ 
THE MAN WHO SUCCEEDS. 

The man who makes a success of an impor- 
tant venture never waits for the crowd. He 
strikes out for himself. It takes nerve. It 
takes a great lot of grit. But the man who suc- 
ceeds has both, Any one can fail. The public 
admires the man who has enough confidence in 
himself to take a chance. These chances are 
the main thing after all. The man who tries to 
succeed must expect to be criticised. Nothing 
important was ever done but the greater num- 
ber consulted previously doubted the possi- 
bil Success is the accomplishment of what 
most people think can’t be done.—C. V.White. 
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FIRST RECITAL IN BALTIMORE OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS PIANiS/, ACER comes to Baltimore in the zeoith 


his American success. Since his debut 
the Metropolitan Opera House January 10, 
ssuccession of artistic triumphs. 


MIL SA SSS 
* e Cverywhere the demonstrations of approval 


have been most pronounced. New York rec- 





Music Hall, 
Thursday Evening Next, 
March 16, 






THIS | EDUCED REPRODUCTION OF A HALF 
”’ OF MARCH 14TH, INDICATES THAT EVEN PIANISTS ARE BEGINNING TO REALIZE THE 





EFITS OF BOLD ADVERTISING, 


ognizes him as pre-eminently Tue pianist of 
the age. Boston, St. Louis and Chicago have 
demanded recital after recital, and so it has 
been wherever Sauer has appeared in this 
country. 

Sauer is the acknowledged “Greatest 
Pianist” in London, Paris, Berlin, st. Petets- 

arg, Vienne—everywhere in Continental 
Europe. No master of the 0 has at- 
tained such success since the halcyon days of 
Liszt and Rubinstein. 

Sauer's appearance in Baltimore on Thare 
day night will be the last chance to hear him 
before his departure for the Pacitic Coast. It 
is quite possible he will not again visit Balti- 
more, as his time after returning from the 
Far West is very greatiy taken up, and Sauer 
returns to Europe in the early Summer. 

Reserved seats are now on sale at 
Albert's, 13 N. Charles St. Not more than 
eight seats will be sold to any one person 
The management have adopted this rule to 
prevent wholesale speculation ja tickets— 
their experience in other cities. 


THIS WILL BE THE MUSICAL EVENT OF 1899, 
TO MISS HEARING SAUER PLAY ON THE OCCASION 
OF HIS FIRST RECITAL IN BALTIMORE WILL BE A 
VERITABLE LOST OPPORTUAITY. 








SAUER (PLAYS THE KWNABE PIANO 
EXCLUSIVELY. 





PAGE ADVERTISEME 





NT IN THE BALTIMORE 
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| Good 
= [llustra- 
= tions 


are an important part of 
good advertisements and 
good booklets. An adver- 
tisement can sometimes get 
along without an_ illustra- 
tion, but a booklet, never. 

I think I make the most 
attractive booklet  illustra- 
tions that can be produced, 
and the cost is never un- 
reasonable. 


The cuts shown here are RE- 











DUCED copis of four of a series 
of little corner pieces made for a 
booklet on steamship machinery. 
FAME said:—‘‘ Mr. Jones knows 
how to make cuts that are at once 





attractive to the eye and suited 
-'> to the job he has in hand.” 

My illustrations are always orig- 
inals, not copies. If you want the 
best booklet that can be made 
I. for your purpose, let me hear 
iaegegectnt td from you. On ordinary subjects, 
——_ I can write and illustrate a good 
eight-page booklet for $20 to 
$35. Tell me what you would 
like best, and I will gladly tell 
you how to get it. 









Address, Suite 42, World Building, 


Writer, |llustrator and Director 
New York, U.S.A. t 


of Advertising. 

















WHAT SOME 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


‘* said in my haste all men are liars.” —?salm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA, 

San Francisco (Cal.) Book and Newsdealer 
(3).—The Book and Newsdealer is read and 
paid for by more retail book and newsdealers 
in more cities and towns in every State and 
Territory in the Union than any other similar 
journal. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Morning Telegram (1). 
—Has the largest residential morning circula- 
tion in the city and suburban towns. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard (1). — The 
Daily Standard has the largest circulation of 
any daily paper in Western Connecticut. The 
Weekly Standard has a larger circulation in 
Western Connecticut than any other weekly 
newspaper. Make any combination of the 
newspapers of Bridgeport you will, you can not 
reach the families of this city and omit the 
Standard from your list. 

ILLINOIS. 

Cairo (IIl.) A rgus (1).—Has much the largest 
circulation of any daily newspaper in the Con- 
gressional district. 

Chicago (Ill.) Boyce’s Monthly (1).—Six 
hundred thousand copies monthly proved cir- 
culation. 

Chicago (Ill.) Christian Oracle (1).—Circu- 
lation 7,000 weekly. This paper is the only 
one of the Christian Church papers that is 
published in Chicago and circulates entirely in 
the Central West and Northwest. In appear- 
ance and literary make-up it ranks second 
among our papers, and in circulation third. 
Its main field is lowa, Nebraska, Illinois and 
Minnesota. The membership of the Christian 
Church in Iowa is over 60,000, and the Chris- 
tian Oracle reaches more of our people in this 
State than any paper of our denomination. 

Chicago (Ill.) Afworth Herald (1).—Has 
the largest circulation of any Protestant de- 
nominational weekly in the world. 

Chicago (Ill.) Ram’s Horn (2).—We are 
now printing regularly over 70,000 papers, all 
of which — a clean, paid-up circulation, 
going to nearly 15,000 separate post-offices, dis- 
tributed mainly through the Central American 
between the Allegheny and Rocky 
Mountains. We have over 6 ooo subscribers in 
Pennsylvania, about 5,200 in New York and 
8,000 (more or less) in New England. 

Peoria (Ill.) Hera/d (1).—On December 30, 
1898, the Peoria daily 7ranscrift—the lead- 
ing Republican paper in Central Illinois— 
ceased to exist as a separate newspaper. It 
was purchased and absorbed by the Peoria 
daily Herald. This leaves the Peoria Herald 
the only morning paper in Peoria—a city of 
70,000 people—and with the two circulations 
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EXPLANATION. 

(1) From pat matter emanating from 
tne office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(8) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


combined, the Hera/d and Transcript—gives 
it the largest bona fide circulation of any news- 
paper in Illinois outside of Chicago. 
IOWA, 

3urlington (Ia.) Gazette (1). —It guarantees 
to have the largest and best circulation of any 
paper published in this city, and circulates 
more papers every day in Burlington than all 
other Burlington newspapers combined. Its 
subscription list is larger to-day than ever in 
the history of the newspaper. It is the news- 
iest and best evening paper in the State, and 
has a better general circulation throughout 
Eastern Iowa, Northern Missouri and Western 
Illinois than any evening paper on the Missis- 
sippi River between St. Louis and St. Paul. 

Washington (la.) Evening Journal (1).— 
Greater bona fide circulation than any other 
paper in the city guaranteed. 

West Union (Ia.) Argo (1). — Sworn weekly 
average for 1898, 2,124 copies. 

LOUISIANA, 

Crowley (La.) Signal (1).—The weekly edi- 
tion has the largest sworn circulation of any 
local newspaper published in Louisiana and 
thoroughly covers its field. Is read by fully 
8,000 persons every week, at least half of 
whom can not be reached by the advertisers 
through any other medium. 


MAINE, 

Biddeford (Me.) Journal (1).—The daily and 
weekly /ournad have the largest circulation of 
any local papers in the State. 

Westbrook (Me.) Success (1).—Proven cir- 
culation 100,000 each issue. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore (Md.) C “hr istian Tribune (1).— 
Circulation 4,000 wee This paper is the 
only organ of the C shristian Church that circu- 
lates entirely in the Atlantic States, where our 
yresent membership is over 70,000, and steadi- 
“ growing. The main field of the Christian 
T) ibune’s circulation is Maryland, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 

Baltimore (Md.) Mews (1).—Circulation in 
Baltimore not exceeded by any other paper. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) A nzeiger (1).—Best adver- 
tising medium to reach the Germans of New 
England. 

Boston (Mass.) Congregationa/ist (2).—The 
circulation last year considerably ce ie dan 
average of 22,000 copies. No edition of the 
paper was less than 20,000, and the last six 
months of the year the weekly edition was 
argely in excess of the average which I have 
stated above. Has a well-to-do constituency, 
able and willing to spend money. It has a 
larger advertising patronage from publishers 
and other first-class advertisers than any other 
paper of its class. 

3qston (Mass.) Traveler (1).—Circulation 
quadrupled in two years ; 1898 average, 76,868 
copies daily. Has a larger circulation than any 
other one-cent New England evening news- 
paper. Italso hasa larger circulation in the 
city of Boston than any other evening news- 
paper, esides this, the 7'raveler is the only 
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newspaper in Boston that is absolutely un- 
returnable by the Boston dealers. 

Springfield (Mass.) Homestead (2).—The 
constituency of the /omestead represents more 
purchasing power than many papers of two or 
three times its circulation, and it gives to adver- 
tising announcements the most artistic promi- 
nence of any paper in Massachusetts. The 
wealth of literary matter for women’s reading 
makes it the acknowledged favorite with them, 
and we print more columns in each issue of 
local advertising than any paper in Springfield. 
The circulation is guaranteed to be never less 
than 6,500 copies. 

MICHIGAN, 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald (2).—Grand 
Rapids is a town of 100,000 inhabitants, and 
the Herald is Grand Rapids’ best newspaper. 
That its facilities for making a good newspaper 
are utilized, and the paper appreciated by the 
people of Grand Rapids and Western Michigan, 
is evidenced by the steady increase of its circu- 
lation. The average daily issue for 1896 was 
7,503 3 for :897, 8,190; for 1898, 10,577; of the 
semi-weekly for the month of December, 1898, 
5,511. We believe our rates for advertising 
space in the columns of the Heva/d are reason- 
able when compared with the value of the serv- 
ice we are able to render. 

Hastings (Mich.) Banner (1).—Is the oldest 
paper in the county, has the largest and only 
sworn circulation. Our sworn circulation for 
1896, was 2,119 weekly; for 1897, 2,114; for 

1898, 2,148. 

aa (Mich.) A dvertiser (1).—Has the 

largest circulation of any paper in Ionia County. 
MINNESOTA, 

Winona (Minn.) Morning Independent (2). 
—We have the only morning daily in Southern 
Minnesota, and the only up-to-date newspaper 
outside of the large cities of the Northwest. We 
have the largest circulation of any paper in this 
territory, not only in the city but in cities and 
towns within a radius of fifty miles of here. 
Our paper goes north, south, east and west on 
five different railroads, reaching many places 
hours in advance of any other morning daily. 

Winona (Minn.) Westlicher Herold (1).— 
The largest circulation in the Northwest of any 
German paper published. 

MISSOURI. 

Maryville (Mo.) 7rzbune (1).—Guaranteed 
weekly circulation 3,500. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Stock Yards Daily 
Journal (2).—Is the only market paper pub- 
lished in this territory. It is the offcral paper 
of the St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange and 
the Stock Yards, Its readers are a liberal ard 
progressive class of people who have the cash 
to buy what is to sell and pay for it. It is pub- 
lished in the very heart of the greatest live 
stock and agricultural country on earth, and is 
read daily by the shipper, the commission man, 
the feeder, the breeder, the farmer, the grain 
man, as well as everybody who is at all in- 
terested in the news and the markets of the 
Great Central Valleys. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Christian Evangelist (1).— 
Circulation 30,000 weekly. Is the leading 
journal, both in circulation and influence, of 
the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 
From a mechanical and literary point of view 
it ranks second to none in the denomination, 
and will compare favorably with the leading 
journals of other denominations in every re- 
spect. Its circulation is general, reaching every 
State and Territory in the Union. The bulk of 
its circulation, however, is in the Central and 
Central West.’ Missouri contains more mem- 
bers of the Christian Church than any other 
State in the Union, and the Christian Evan- 
gelist reaches more of our people in this State 
than any other paper of our denomination. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Commercial Traveler (1). 
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—Advertising for this paper is accepted upon 
the unequivocal guarantee that its bona fide 
paid circulation is greater than that of any 
publication in the United States devoted to the 
interests of traveling salesmen. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Medical Fortnightly (1).— 
According to a recent canvass, there are 43,248 
regular physicians in the Mississippi Valley. 
You need but one medium to thoroughly cover 
this field, the Medica/ Fortnightly. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Mirror (2).—Is the best, in 
fact the only high-class weekly in the Middle 
West. It reaches the best people from the ad- 
vertiser’s standpoint, the people who have 
money to spend and who spend it. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Our Young Folks (1).—Its 
circulation 20,000 weekly. Its circulation is 
general, going to the = majority of Sun- 
day schools of the Christian Church in the 
United States. We believe this to be an excel- 
lent medium for advertisers who desire to cul- 
tivate the patronage of the rising generation— 
those who rank in age from thirteen to thirty. 

MONTANA, 

Butte (Mont.) /xter-Mountain (1).— The 
only a paper catering to a population of 
75,000 people within a radius of fifty miles. 

NEBRASKA, 

Lincoln (Neb.) Nebraska Dairyman (1).— 
Is the only publication in the State devoted to 
the creamery and dairy. It is the only advo- 
cate of these interests in Nebraska. Circula- 
tion, 5,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord (N. H.) Evening Monitor (1).—The 
best daily evening advertising medium in New 
Hampshire. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Paterson (N. J.) Eventing News (3).—An 
advertisement is valuable to the advertiser just 
in proportion to the number of copies actually 
circulated among the people. The Mews cir- 
culates more copies than all the other Paterson 
papers combined. : 

EW YORK. 

Boonville (N. Y. ) Herald (1). eons of New 
York, County of Oneida, ss.: Garry A. Will- 
ard, publisher of the Boonville Herald, vi 
weekly newspaper, published at Boonville, N 
Y., being d _ sworn, says that the circulation 
of ‘the » Neer named paper has ranged from 

3,300 to 4,000 copies per issue during the past 
year. Garry A. Willard. Subscribed and 
sworn to before me, this roth day of Decem- 
ber, 1898, E. N. Hayes, Notary Public. 

Hornellsville (N. Y.) Evening Tribune (1). 
—Only city paper circulating outside. City 
circulation double all others. 

Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Axgus (1).—Largest 
paid circulation of any paper published in 
Mount Vernon. 

New York (N. Y.) Ains/ee’s Magazine (1). 
—-There are hundreds of towns in the United 
States where A/ims/ee’s is the only magazine 
known. Has established itself as a paying 
mail-order medium. 

New York (N. Y.) American Gardening 
(2).—For fifty-two years it has reached the best 
town and country homes, where the advertis- 
ing of first-class goods is appreciated, and 
where the readers have means to purchase a 
good article. 

New York (N. Y.) American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews (2).—We guarantee an aver- 
age issue for 1899 of more than 120,000 copies 
per month. 

New York (N. Y.) Outlook (1).—Average 
weekly edition since January 1, 1899, 105,000 
copies. 

Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press (1).—The actual 
paid circulation of the Daily Press is over 
10,000—of the semi-weekly, each issue, 7,200, 
They cover the territory more com letely than 
any daily or semi-weekly in Central New York. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ADWRITER. 

He’s a comparatively modern product, and 
has become as necessary as the doctor or law- 
yer. He studies advertising the same as the 
doctor studies medicine or the lawyer studies 
law. He not only keeps tab on the best cur- 
rent advertising from all sources, and notes re- 
sults, but by being in constant communication 
with hundreds of the brightest business men in 
all parts of the country, he gets their opinion 
of this, that and the other sort of advertising. 
He is a sort of a clearing house for ideas. He 
gathers in the best advertising thought from 
the best advertisers, files them for reference, 
and finally disseminates them in disguise, to 
his own clients. Is it unreasonable to believe 
that he should become proficient in the art or. 
science of making advertising pay ?—Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumberman. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
ext a for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handéd in one week in advance. 


15 cents Gets It. 


Every business man wanting exhaustive and 
reliable commercial and industrial statistics 
of Seattle and the Scate of Washington should 
send 15 cents for the well-illustrated 1898 Com- 
mercial Review of 

(Address) The Trade Register, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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Orize 


Combined into one mag:zine o 
32 p. at 50 cents a year. Combined 
circulation at advertising rate of one. 
Make contracts now, before the re- 
duced price of subscription augments 
circulation to the point where we will 
feel like increasing the advertising 
rate. 

LITTLE MEN & WOTIEN CO. 
Troy, N. Y. 


! 
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GEORGIA. 





Qout HERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
©) Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers Southand 
Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


CANADA. 


| AILY and weekly RECORD, Sherbrooke, Que. 
Daily cire’n 2,725. Only daily in 100 miles. 


[*s not only because we can and do get the 
right prices from Canadian newspapers that 
we can be of use to youin ge your Canadian 
newspaper advertising; but, better still, we 
know which papers are giving results. Our ad- 
vice may save costly mistakes. Rates and plans 
cheerfully submitted. THE E. ULESBARATS 
ADVE! TISING AGENCY, Montreal, Canada. 


The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by 
The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 
for rates. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds: 

It is the only rewspaperin Arizona published 
cvery day inthe year. 

t is the only newspaper in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, that ope: ates a perfecting 
press and a battery ot Linotypes. 

it is the 7 newspaper in Arizona that has 
a general circulation. 

‘the circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 

















THE EVENING 
S 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size. class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 
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Average Daily Circulation in 1898.. 14,8 Qo 
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PRINTE 


COUPONS |, 
GRATIS 


In connection with every advertising 
contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK 
or the American Newspaper Directory 
before July 4, 1899, subscription 
coupons will be issued to the full 
amount of the contract, the coupons 
being redeemable on presentation at 
any time during the present century, 
each coupon, when indorsed by the 
name of the subscriber, being 


Good For 


One Year’s Subscription for Printers’ Inx, | 


Price, Five Dollars, 
or 


One Copy of American Newspaper Directory. | 


Price, Five Dollars. 
At the Option of the Subscriber. 





For further information address, 
PETER DOUGAN, 
Advertising Manager of Printers’ INK 
and The American Newspaper Directory. | 
No. 1o SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





HERE is considerable 
Virgin Soil around 
this section which 
some foreign «advertisers 
are overlooking. 


The Joliet Daily News 


will tell your story to 5,750 
people who have money 
to spend. 

It is a high-class medi- 
um, and exercises a rigid 
censorship over all adver- 
tising that is not of good 
repute. 


ooee 


No paper anywhere in a city of 
equal population carries more 
advertising. Circulation books 
wide open. 

os 











| detailed yearly statement of circulation 
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The Scranton Cimes. 


Published every ary day afternoon at 
309 Washington Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


















































Official Paper of the City. 








SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1899. 








The Scranton Times Has 
the Largest Circulation of 
Any Paper Published in 
| Northeastern Pennsylvania 











| IT IS THE BESY. 

We have received the March num- 
| ber of The Americ n Newspaper Di- 
| rectory, being the first number for the 
| thirty-first year of that vade mecum of 
ithe general advertiser. With no de- 
sire to disparage any other publication 
of the same class, we feel constrained 
to say that The American is the only 
newspaper directory in this country 
that makes an honest effort to obtain 
the truth about circulations. It re- 
wards the publisher who makes clear 
statement by inserting figures of the 
actual average daily circulation for a 
|year. It naturally concludes that a 
newspaper’s persistence in refusing to 
make a statement, has for its reason 
that the quotation accorded in the 
most recent edition of the Directory 
is as good, presumably better, than it 
could get by an honest statement. 
Our personal experience with the 
American Newspaper Directory is 
that we have never failed to get a-cor- 
rect quotation, by compliance with 
rules which are not difficult. Neither 
have we ever heard a complaint of ill- 
usage from any publisher who made a 





signed by himself. It is not surprising 
that a determination to get outan honest 
directory should be unpopular in a 
country where circulation liars abound 
and should be the subject of harsh crit- : 
icism in many quarters. There is com- 
pensation however, in the knowledge 
that the great majority of general ad- 
vertisers in this country regard this 
publication as the highest authority on 
circulations, 












PRINTERS’ INK. 


A COMBINATION 
HARD TO BEAT 


for making money for advertisers 





THE VICKERY & HILL LIST - 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


The following people say so and they ought 





to know: 





LAKE ERIE MFG. CO., 
‘*It pays the whole year round.” 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 
‘* Have expended over $100,000 in this List.” 
R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
* Results went way beyond our expectations. ’ 
J. C. AYER & CO., 
‘*We place a high estimate of value on your papers.’ 


The Vickery & Hill List 


Hearth and Home, Fireside Visiter, Happy Hours, Good Stories. 


One and-a-haif million copies per month guaranteed. 
Every copy in a separate wrapper to a separate address. $6.00 per line 
May forms close April 3d. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


One-half million copies per month guaranteed. $2.00 per line. 
June forms close April 25th. 
Combined circulation Two Million copies per month. Rate $8.00 per line 
THE VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING CO., 


520 Temple Court, <4 * - New York City. 
Josep W, Kennepy, Manager of Advertising, 
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April 16th 


Is the date of the 


Great [Real 
EStace Number 
of the 
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Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle 


Advertisers with 
property to sell or to 
rent Gan not afford to 
miss this edition of 
New York Gity’s 








Greatest 
Local Paper. 
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A few sampies of Car Signs 
originated and lithographed by us 
and now running in the elevated and 
surface cars of Greater New York. 








New York Elevated. Broadway Brooklyn Cars. 





Me a 's Talcum Powder. Gas Co.’s Cards. 
Bechtel Brew. Surface Road. Eastfelt, Shoes. 
Ww —y Pp ‘oint Mixture. 4 i Arbuckle Sugar. 
Old Dominion Line. 8. H. & M. Shirt Binding. Washburn Crosby Flour. 
a Ce “peo f Lamp. Parsons Ammonia, Wallace Jujubes. 
0d & Co. Amsterdam Silk Gloves. Golden Sceptre. 
p Cherry Pectoral. A. W. B. Boulevard Velvet. Navy Cut. 
Ayer’s Sar: “aparilia. Red Raven Splits. Straus Jewelry 
Parson’s Ammonia. Kleinert Dress S.wields. Sterling Pianos. 
Wallace Mint eeeeeee. Vin Ma ar iani. Veir, Florist. 
Kleinert Dress Shields. Tetlev’s Teas. Re d he uven. 
Red Raven Splits. (B tue Background.) Varson’s Ammoni ia. 
kremonia. Mg ennen’s Talcum Powder. 


H&M Skirt Binding. 


While we do a great deal oa 
street car work we also produce fine 
posters, show cards, hangers, cut-out 
novelties, booklets and other adver- 
tising matter. Get our ideas before 
placing your next order. 


The Gibbs & Williams 
Company, 
Lithographers, 


68 New Chambers St., N. Y. 


(Running through to Roosevelt.) 


Telephone 4124 Cortlandt. 





‘Two heads are better than one.” 
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A TROD oem ove 


We have had ink offered us at same prices you ask, but as you are pioneez of 
low prices, and your inks having given us entire satisfaction so far, we think 
you are entitled to our orders. GAZETTE, Pike, N. Y. 


We admire your scheme and hope you have made a fortune. 
GAZETTE, Covincron, Onto. 





You will find inclosed $5 for another keg of your so-called ‘‘mud.” We 
find it to be the best batch of ‘‘ mud”’ that we ever used on our press, and we 
might add that several ink men who have tried to argue us into buying their 
goods by that kind of reasoning found that their names were mud before they 


left. CALL-LEADER, ELtwoop, INb. 


Other ink men can say what they like about Jonson’s ink, but they can’t 
spcil its reputation until they produce something better. 
ANTIETAM VALLEY RECORD, SHARPsBURG, MD. 


Your ink is all right, it lo ks free and clean and has an excellent color. I 
have often been approached by ink agents who claim that your ink was no 
good, but have always told them that so long as I receive | the quality that you 
have supplied I would let well enough alone. ERA, BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


Your inks are all right, and you have a just rig’ t to be windy. We've 
tried some of this 40-cent ink offered by your competitors that doesn’t dry on the 
press, doesn’t offset, and Lord only knows what eise it doesn’t do, but your 
10 lls. of Magazine Cut for $5 is many times better than any ink they ever sold 
at any price. CLAPPER PRINTING CO., WoosTER, OHIO. 


It is very amusing to hear the different versions 
of ink men when they fall in with my customers. 
They never seem to havea good word for me or my 
goods, but they only harm themselves, as a salesman 
who seeks to gain trade by berating his competitors 
generally has a short career and is very soon relc- 
gated to the ranks from whence he came. My 
methods cf doing business are always open to the 
public. I advertise my prices and stick to them. My 
terms are strictly cash with the order. I make no 
excepticns; rich or poor, large or small, all toe the 
same mark. Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, - 8 Spruce St., New York. 
Job Inks ia Collapsible Tubes a Specialty. 
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Cuarities, published weekly, is the organ of the Charity 
Organization Society of the city of New York. 

It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York 
charity. It is read weekly, not alone by members of the Charity 
Organization Society, but by others who are interested in 
New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every de- 
nomination. Its reading matter consists of reports from every 
organized charity movement in the world, together with a cal- 
endar giving day, date and time of meetings in New York 
during the coming week. It contains articles on every phase 
of the social problem. Its contributors and readers are men 
and women of intelligence, education, wealth and position, 
numbering among them city pastors, social writers and others 
who are interested in charitable work. 

If you have any article to sell to Charitable Institutions, 
Homes, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Insane Asylums, etc., you can 
reach the managers of such institutions by an advertisement in 


CHARITIES 


(Oficial Organ of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York.) 


If you have anything to sell to the clergy, churches, religious 
or charitably inclined citizens in the city of New York you can 
do it by an announcement in Crarities. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell to 
the rich you can secure no better medium than Cuarities. It 
reaches them in their homes and is read by them from first to 
last page. 

Advertising Rates here given are merely nominal. They 
will be raised 100 per cent or more in the near future. 

All contracts closed now will be carried out at the present 
vate notwithstanding the contemplated increase. 

Agate measurement, 13 ems width of column. 

Classified advertising, §¢. per line. 

Display advertising 2/2c. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) to the 
inch. Full page, 200 agate lines, $5; half page, 100 agate 
‘ines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, $1.25. Special 
position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 

Address all communications to 
WILLIAM C. STUART, Publisher, 105 E. 224 St., N. ¥. City. 
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By Chas. 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 


F. Fones. 








Seedsman. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.S. A. 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New York, N.Y.: 

Dear Sir—I observe that you conduct a 
department on “ Store Management”’ in the 
Little Schoolmaster. I read the same ever 
week with great pleasure, and believe you will 
be interested in the discussion contained in the 
two issues of the florists’ trade journal, the 
American Florist, which I mail you herewith 
under separate cover with the articles marked. 

The merchants who make a business of sell- 
ing flowers, as you will observe, are much ex- 
ercised over the trouble which the department 
stores are now giving them, Whether the 
modern methods of merchandising which the 
large stores are showing us can be utilized in 
such a peculiar business as the flower trade, is 
a matter on which there seems to be a good 
deal of difference of opinion. Yours very 
truly, Georce C. Watson. 

I wish I could afford to devote the 
space in PRINTERS’ INK to reproduc- 
ing a good part of the articles referred 
to in Mr. Watson’s letter, as there are 
a good many points that might be of 
interest to merchants in many other 
lines of business besides florist. 

Experience is after all the only 
teacher whose lessons are worth learn- 
ing, and I think all of us find that the 
most valuable information we get on 
the advertising subject is by exchanging 
with each other parts of our own experi- 
ence. I will quote one or two para- 
graphs from the articles mentioned : 


AS PHILADELPHIA MERCHANTS VIEW IT. 

A. B. Cartledge, of Pennock Brothers, said 
he had recently given the matter some con- 
sideration, had discussed it with some of the 
older heatis in the business, and had come to 
the conclusion that for their particular class of 
trade the special sale or® bargain counter ”’ 
would not be a good thing, his aim being to 
keep their trade on the highest possible plane, 
While admitting that a ee vertised chea 
sale would bring a great many buyers for small 
lots, he thought that the sale would have a tend- 
ency to prejudice the customer who purchases 
$100 worth ata time. Flowers being a luxury 
and not a necessity, it is not so easy to get the 
public to buy them, even should they be offered 
at a very low price. They only buy them when 
they need them, anyway. 

Robert Kift, of Joseph Kift & Son, said they 
had never started a bargain counter, but be- 
lieved it would pay, and had often thought of 
having a department where specialties could be 
sold cheap, that fact being well advertised in 
the newspapers. He said that he based this 
idea on the fact that people go where the crowd 
is and that buying is so infectious that one can 
afford to sell very low on a leader for the sake 
of drawing the crowd. 

“Do you think a high-toned store like yours 


Grorce C. WaATson, 


would lose caste with well-to-do clients by in- 
troducing department store methods?” 

“* T do not, that is provided that no trash is 
sold. You must give the public a good article 
to bea bargain. It’s the bargain that brings 
the crowd, and if faith is not kept with them 
you will not get them again.” 

Mr. Kift is a firm believer that a great many 
more flowers could be sold if people could only 
see them. The problem is to bring the people, 
and the bargain counter ought to be a great 
help in pulling the crowd if properly managed. 

**T thought that thing up some years ago,” 
said John Wescott. 

“You think then it pays to take a leader and 
sell below cost for th« sake of getting the 
crowd?” 

“* Well, may be a little above cost. I think 
it really would pay, for people would probably 
buy something else. One should have cheap 
carnations and expensive carnations. The cus- 
tomers would look at those at the bargain 
counter and at the good ones at the regular 
price. They would pay the difference and be 
glad to do it. 

“ Even the most liberal people want things 
cheap. Then again some people think that if 
they are not required to pay a good price fora 
thing that it is not good. The people coming 
in to the bargain table would go over to the 
other counter, that is, if it was in the same 
store, and ask questions. It would bea nusiance, 
especially in the busy season, and if you hada 
store next door for a lot of cheap plants and 
flowers you could keep your first-class place ia 
better condition. There is more than one side 
to the question.” 

“Do you think that the wealthy people who 
are rather exclusive in their ideas feel like look- 
ing down on a store that has a bargain 
counter ?”” 

**T donot really think so. Wealthy people 
often want something for one particular oc- 
casion. On Saturday they want a few flowers 
to take to a friend, or to take home, but they 
do not always want something expensive.” 

ACCORDING TO CHICAGO IDEAS. 

‘Special sales have done me a great deal of 
good,” said A. Lange, whose place of business 
is opposite the Palmer House, “‘ and I believe 
that such sales judiciously managed will benefit 
any florist who is so situated that he has fair 
control of his field. It would not be advisable 
to start anything which would lead to price 
cutting between two adjacent dealers, but a 
bargain never fails to attract all classes of 
people. I found that I could buy up a lot of 
stock, it made no matter what so long as it was 
cheap enough, make a big display, put out a 
placard announcing the special price and re- 
ceive immediate response. If you once geta 
ye to know your store he will come again. 

t may not be until some friend dies or until 
his wife gives a dinner, but when flowers are 
wanted the man who has created a favorable 
impression by means of a bargain sale will 
come instinctively to the mind of the prospect- 
ive purchaser. Of course an occasional buyer 
of a bargain will come back expecting to make 
other purchases at a cheap figure, but a little 
diplomacy will send such away satisfied and 
thoroughly understanding the situation.” 
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Visa.i<, Cal. 
Mr. Cha’ les F. Jones, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Str—Have been a reader, subscriber 
and pupil of Printers’ Ink for many years, 
and this is the first favor I ask. 

We have in our town a large department 
store, nine distinct departments, with a head to 
each department. We advertise in five weekly 
papers and our two local dailies. Some de- 
partments are especially mentioned quite often, 
while one or two are never mentioned exclu- 
sively. The advertiser, though, frequently 
writes advertisements for the weekly papers, 
dwelling on the advantages of trading at the 
“big store’’ that purchases all their goods 
Fast in carload quantities for spot cash, These 
general advertisements, while they do not men- 
tion any particular department, boom the whole 
by showing the public that we save them money 
on the cost of purchase—the discount for cash 
oe the saving on freight by buying in carload 

ots. 

Supposing our yearly expenses for newspa- 
per advertising to be $2,400, what proportion, 
if any, should be charged to the one or two de- 
partments who are not mentioned especially, 
or who say ‘‘ my department needs no adver- 
tising’’? I trust I have made this case clear 
to you, and that you will favor us with a reply 
through the valuable pages of Printers’ INK. 

Respectfully, THeo, LowENTHAL, 

Advertiser for S. Sweet Company. 

In nearly every general store there 
are usually one or two departments in 
which the men who are at the head of 
them seem to think that they can 
make the most money with their stocks 
by holding back and letting the rest of 
the store do the advertising, while they 
live on the customers who are thus 
brought into the store. 

The rule for these departments dif- 
fers somewhat in nearly every large 
house. Where departments are rent- 
ed there is usually an agreement made 
at the time the contract is entered 
into, through which the departments 
are expected to spend a certain amount 
of money each year in advertising. 
Where the departments all belong to 
one firm, and the proportioning of ad- 
vertising expense is s mply a matter of 
finding out the net results obtained by 
each department without affecting the 
general profits of the store, the follow- 
ing rule is usually adopted: 

The cost of the amount of space 
devoted solely to the interest of any 
particular department is, of course, 
charged directly to that one depart- 
ment. 

There is always a part of the adver- 
tisement which does not refer directly 
to any one department. The space 
occupied by the name of the business 
or by the general heading of the adver- 
tiseraent ought to be paid for by all 
departments. The usual method is to 
divide this amount at cost price among 
the departments according to their 
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sales, or according to the profits which 
they make, or according to their im- 
fortance or location in the store. 
Sometimes one method of charging up 
the advertising is better than another. 
The method most generally used is to 
proportion the advertising according to 
the sales—that is, if the sales in the 
cloak department in a year amount to 
ten per cent of the total business of 
the store, then the cloak department is 
expected to pay for ten per cent of the 
general advertising which is not di- 
rectly chargeable to some particular 
department. 
+" 

Heimstreet’s drug store, of Janes- 
ville, Wis., is the only drug store that 
I can think of at the present moment 
that goes into an elaborate system of 
advertising its soda water fountain. 
They have a very nice folder gotten up 
neatly and illustrated with half-tones. 
Accompanying the folder is a card in- 
viting the person receiving it to try 
free the mineral waters sold at the 
drug store. It appears to me that this 
is a very pleasant way of inducing 
new trade to patronize the soda fount- 
ain. This the card: 

A glass of Mineral Water Is Worth a : 

Sottle of Medicine. : 

Compliments of 


HeEIMstTREET, THE DruGaistT. 


This Ticket is good for Two Glasses of : 

: Mineral Water—Saratoga, Vichy, Seltzer, : 

Lithia, and is not transferable. - 
Shall be pleased to see you. 


I will also quote a few paragraphs 
from the soda water folder : 

Our friends tell us our soda fountain is worth 
talking about—with our syrups made from the 
fruit, from recipes by an expert—and soda as 
cold as ice can make it—all drawn into thin 
glasses. Our talk won’t do half as much as one 
trial, and we are willing to be judged by that 
one. Are you partial to orange phosphate ? 

Last fall we decided to have a soda fountain 
that would be an ornament, and spent days in 
looking over different makes. The entire 
fountain is made of Mexican onyx, the front 
in white and light shades—the ends in green. 
Large mirrors in the center and on top and 
sides reflect its beauty, while eight large elec- 
tric lights illuminate it at night. The interior, 
or jars of the fountain, instead of being tin, as 
of old, are porcelain, so that the syrups touch 
no metal whatever, The money-spending pub- 
lic demand three things in a soda fountain—the 
best soda, the most beautiful fountain, absolute 
cleanliness, and, it may be added, dispatch and 
polite service. In our fountain there is no 
woodwork, no unnecessary fitting, nothing but 
silver, nickel, marble, onyx—no place for dirt, 
and everything kept polished. In addition to 
this we have placed small tables to agcommo- 
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date the ladies, so you may “~ in and get a 
glass of ice-cream soda at your leisure. Clean 
napkins, and those delicious little chocolate or 
vanilla rarebits. 

Our strawberry cream soda is an illustration 
of our fruit juice hobby. Reminds you of the 
big berries you used to pick with the dew on 
’em—no suggestive taste of the shipping crate 
and market. 

Our strawberry is our newest advertisement. 
People drink it and tell other people of its 
goodness, and you will feel like doing the same 
after the first glass. Ask for it next time. 

Soda water unhealthy? Not at all. The 
big medical books, the U. S. and the national 
dispensatories say that it is a grateful drink to 
feverish patients, lessening nausea or distress 
of the stomach. Allays thirst far better than 
water alone, and the quantity taken need only 
be regulated by the reasonable wishes of the 
patient. That ought to settle it. Ifa sick 
person can be allowed to diink it as desired, a 
well person certainly has the same privilege. 
Our soda water is just right—ice cold and 
flavored with the finest fruit juices. 

Mineral Waters—This is a line that has not 
been kept in the city. We have on draft Sara- 
toga, vichy, seltzer, lithia—all fresh sparkling 
at sc. a glass. 

A Paris correspondent of an English paper 
has discovered that vichy water is a complexion 
beautifier. Itis to be used in place of soap, 
which all authorities agree injures the delicate 
skin. It cleanses thoroughly, anda wineglass 
full is enough to use on a sponge after the or- 
dinary face wash with pure rain water. We 
have it for sale by the pint or quart. 

#*,* 
Denver, Colo. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Str—Do you think that demonstra- 
tions of merchandise lower the dignity of a 
store, and will you let us have your opinion 
through your much esteemed department in 
Printers’ Ink? I have only been reading 
Printers’ Ink fora short while, but get good, 
valuable points from it. By demonstrations of 
merchandise, of course, I mean an exhibition 
showing the uses to which an article can be 
put. Yotrs truly, Joun HosMever. 

I do not think that demonstrations 
will lower the dignity of a store, pro- 
vided the demonstrations are carried 
on in a manner appropriate to the 
general tone of the store’s business; 
in fact, I believe them to be very ex- 
cellent things in nearly every case, as 
they undoubtedly @re interesting to 
the public and make them acquainted 
with the merits of the articles being 
demonstrated. Anything that does 
this must either directly or indirectly 
make a good many sales. 

I believe that demonstrations will 
become more and more popular every 
year with both the stores and the 
manufacturers of the merchandise. It 
is quite a good way to introduce a 
new article and very likely a great 
many more manufacturers will in the 
future make exhibitions of this sort 
than have ever been made before. 

People generally are interested in the 
working of any kind of an article, they 
are glad to look at the making of any- 


thing. I know acertain store that not 
very long ago had a loom erected in the 
center of their towel department that 
drew quite a crowd and called marked 
attention to the particular kind of towel- 
ing that was being made. Quite a large 
number of these towels were sold and, 
if I am correctly informed, the manu- 
facturer of the towels loaned the loom 
to the store in consideration of a pur- 
chase of a large quantity, which were 
easily sold during the time that the 
loom was in the store. 

Any store handling groceries, house- 
furnishings and stoves can make quite a 
hit by conducting a cooking school. The 
cooking school can either demonstrate 
the superiority of some particular stove 
or cooking utensil, or the superiority of 
some particular line of food. There is 
hardly any line of merchandise which 
can not be demonstrated in some way 
so as to bring it prominently before the 
people. 

Some stores have their demonstra- 
tions in their show windows and others 
have them in the store itself. I think 
the last way is the best. The exhibi- 
tion in the window of course draws 
quite a crowd of people outside the 
store, but it does not bring near as 
many inside. Neither can the person 
exhibiting the goods in the window ex- 
plain the different parts of the demon- 
stration as it can be explained inside 
the store where people standing around 
can hear what is said. 

I believe that any exhibition of a 
refined nature which tells directly the 
use or manufacture of any of the 
goods sold in a store will always be 
found advantageous. 

* * 
NASHVILLE, Tenn, 
Mr. Charles F. Jones. New York: 

Dear Sir—I wish to take advantage of your 
“* Store Management ” department to the extent 
of having this question answered by one whose 
experience will give considerable weight. 

na city of 100,000 people, would you recom- 
mend in a large sonal aut business the plan of 
having a man, or men, or possibly business-like 
young women, to follow up deliveries, say with- 
in about a week, to ascertain if the customers are 
satisfied with the coal and manner of delivery ? 

Very respectfully, Coat DEALER. 


This is a good plan and I think 
would be very apt to make the cus- 
tomers feel inclined to give the con- 
cern another order when they have 
shown so much interest in having the 
first order satisfactory. 

There is one point about it, how- 
ever, and that is the expense. Perhaps 
the same effect can be accomplished 
by mail. Use a return postal card. 
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i READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. i 
Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window } 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 3 
oe POSSESS SHSSSOOOOO 





Hotel advertising might easily be a | Has a Romantic Sound. 


great deal better; might easily be as | 
much better than it now is as it is now Hotel Roseland, 
ar Ostrich Farm. 


better than it used to be. 








With a few exceptions, hotel adver- Can you afford to stop else- 
tising is the poorest advertising I see. | where when you can stop at 
It is not only poor in what is said and | ees ~~ $e s nie es 

see - * . stil ine ome and see oselanc e 
met 1t wom but is most unattractive offer these rates because we wish 
ypographically. | to fill the house. ‘io pay ex- 

Hotel keepers should come down off penses is all w ¢ ask. W ¢ want 
the perch of dignity and tell in their ae ee eS Se 
advertising the things people want to anit ene toe yourse f. 


| 


know about their hotels. They should Ries 


invite people, in a pleasant, chatty Ul Avout It. 


way, to come and see them; should a7 , 3 - 
tell them why they ought to come, and fo Atl ‘TYourists. 
give them at least a hint about prices. Three years ago 1 purchased 
When hotel keepers do these things, Hotel Roseland (a very popular 
we shall have better hotel advertising i pi ar prpepsr eens 
Attractive itarium. It was conducted as 


such just two months and find- 














(Ty ing the venture wo:ld not likely 
f | pay, I abandoned the sanitarium 
Do Y ou | project, placed the house under 
. na 2c | competent management, and ed- 
Eat Oranges? te te the fact that in future it 
Do you want to sce them | would be conducted as a popular 
in all their clory—on the | price tourist hotel. When I 
trees in full grove form ? bought the property it was in 
Do you want to pick them ? very bad condition. I at once 
Then go to on the put $3,5-o worth of improve- 
River. The bez autiful new ments on it, and to-day it is the 
Plaza Hotel is the hotel. prettiest, healthiest and most 
Come and you will be home-like place in the State 
pleased. Fishing, sailing, We are healthy, happy and com- 
driving, duck hunting, and | fortable out here and guests will 
shooting alligators, all make find Manager Mrs. ——— always 
up amusement for you while ready to show them the prettiest 
there. The table, service of rooms, the best of fare anda 
and social evenings at the | cordial welcome. Her terms by 
Plaza have become famous. | the week will surprise you. Lwo- 
For the best our tates are | cation, Talleyrand Avenue, one 
| reasonable. square from the Ostrich Farm. 
—- 4 Yours cordial!y, - -—. 
Commonplace, but Says Something. Brief, but Comprehensive. 

. — 
| The Only HOTEL BLANK, 
| . as ] ——, GA. 
| Tourists I Lote An exceptionally comfort- 

in Middle Florida is the able and homelike hotel. 
situated on lofty grounds, | Best reputation for cuisine 
surrounded by semi-tropical | and service of all the winter 
gardens. Quail, snipe and | hotels of the South. A medi- 
other came birds in abun- um climate with dry, bracing 
dance. Hard clay roads and atmosphere. An excellent 
excellent livery at reason- nine-hole golf course length- 
able rates open up a way fcr ened and greatly improved 
the visitors to enjoy Son since last year. Good roads 
selves not offered in any for driving and excellent fa- 
| other portion cf the State. cilities for a'l out andindoor 
| Hotel has steam heat and all sports. Accessible from all 
} modern conveniences. For points. 
| rates and particulars, ad- _ For circular and informa- 
L dress L tion, address , Mgr. 





Appeals Especially to Invalids. 


/HOT SPRINGS 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
2,500 Feet Elevation. On 
& — Railway. 


The ——-, Cottages and Cas- 
ino constructed and furnished 
throughout in accordance with 
the latest designs and modern 
improvements. 

An extension to the ——— con- | 
taining one hundred additional | 
suites of rooms, with private 
baths, ready for the early spring 
season. Hotel and baih house 
now under one roof. 

Most curative baths known for 
rheumatism, gout and nervous 
troubles. Every bath from flow- 
ing springs of natural hot water, 
No cont: agious or infectious dis- 

eases treated. Golf links, club- 
house and well-kept greens, fine 
livery and magnificent mountain 
surroundings. 





Seasonabie. 


RA 
in large qu intities 

is due here any day. “U m- 
brella day”? at ———’s is 
Wednesday. On that day | 
we make special discounts. 

$1.25 for our $2 umbrella. 

$:.50 for our $5 umbrella. 

This is of heiy, pure 
American silk, with —-—’s 
best lock-ribs and steel-tube 
stick. Rolls as small as a 
cane. Selected natural-wood 
handle. An ideal umbrella 
and wears ‘‘ like iron.’”’ We 
have all grades. 





For a Dry Goods Store 


with a 
Depurtment. 


————_ 


Easy Shopping 


By Mail. sd 


There’s nb r€ason inthe world | 
why you should not be able to | 
get just as go’ »d goods through 
the agency of samples and the | 
mail as if ycu were actually 
standing at our counters. You 
write for samples, and we send 
you a genercus bunch of them 
( don't do things by 
halves), and you select the one 
you like t 





best. You don'tselect 
any t*e first time perhaps, but 
we send a second lot of samples. 
You fill out the order blank—we 
do the rest. Thousands upon 
thousands of homes dealt with 
us in 1898, and thousands more 
will in 1899. Our Spring and 
Summer Fashion Catalogue will 
be issued about March 2oth. 
Send your address and one 


friend’s also. 








Mail-Order 
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A good inducement for rural trade. 








The 
Weekly Examiner 
Free 
With every $5 spent at our store 
at one time we will have mailed 
to you for one whole year the 
Weekly Examiner free, also we 
will present you with the great 
historical colored picture, “* The 
Last of the Maine and Her 
Men; ” and further yet, you will 
also receive a receipt entitling 
you to participation in the great 
ag J prize drawing given by 
the Examiner. | 
With every $2.50 spent at our 
store at one time we will present 
you with six months’ subscrip- 
tion to the Weekly Examiner, 
either by mail or delivered at 

our store. 


For a Druggist. 


With the First 
Word! 


We desire to thank 
our customers and friends for 
their appreciation of our efforts 
toward a perfect drug store serv- 
ice. It is by reason of your 
confidence that cur business hos 
grown to its present proportions. 
We are large dealers in Pre- 


scriptions and Sick Room 
Requisites. 

All our gocds are pure and 
fresh—of fullest possible 


strength. We do not permit any 
to become shopworn. if unsold 
at the limit, they are disposed 
of—exc hanged with the manu- 
facturers for new; sold to 
exchange dealers, or in case of 
certain drugs, destroyed out- 
right. With such thoroughgoing 
methods in vog"e it is not to be 
wondered at that medicine bear- 
ing the label of —— has 
gained a far reaching name of 
yielding best results in the sick 
room. 

Let us fili your prescriptions. 








Good Ad for a Watch Repatrer. 





r 
When 
, ne 
Your Ticker 
Refuses to tick it’s a good 
plan to have it repaired at 
once and ic’s economy to 
take it to a man who 
knows how to do the work 
thoroughly. 

I have had years of ex- 
perience in watch repair- 
ing and every timepiece 
left here receives my per- 
sonal attention, 





_ts Your Watch In Good Condition ? | 




















































g mention this advertisement. 


Sort we a Fast Case. 


Trying a Case. 
You don’t need to 

be a judge in order to try 
acase of our bottled beers, 

but if you are a good judge 

of beer you'll say we only 
bottle the best. 


— 


Good Proposition Piataly Put. 
oa 
Cabinet 


'$ 3-50 Photographs $3 


I make this special offer for 
two reasons, I want readers of 
the to know what sort of 
work I do, and I want to test 
the - as an advertising 
medium. Therefore, for a lim- 
ited time, my best (which means 
tne best) $3.50 Cabinet Photo- 
graphs for $3 a dozen to all who 














For a Department Store. 





Remnant Medley! 


Here comes a Remnant day as 
the keystone of the three-day 
medley sale. ‘10-day it began 
and on Saturday it will end. 
Our buyers wanted a special 
three day outlet for their bar- 
gain-bought goods that had be- 
come covered up by our rushing 
trade. Now they’re having it 
and they couldn't ask anything 
better than a Remnant day for 
bringing out the little lots with 
the special medley sale pressure 





on them. Hunt through the 
lists and see if there aren't 
many things suggested that you 
can save big money by buying 
to-morrow, 


a - 





Business, All the Way Through. 























A Rug | 
Proposition ! 

We have a number of Ayrian 
nn which we recently import- 
ed from England. ey’re in 
one piece and are very desirable 
for chamber furnishings—and 
then again they may be used as 
medallions over other floor cov- 
erings. No rug fabric is more 
enduring. Reverse them if you 
like, a perfect figure will appear 
on either side. They’re in delft 
blue, soft shades of green, red 
and oak, green and gold, gold 
and white and blue and oak. 
Many designs are patterned 
after Orientals. 

If you take thece rugs within a 
fortnight you may have them at 


$9.30, $12.50 or $15.00, 
which prices mean a saving of 
25 per cent. Isn’t this worth 
looking into? 











| 
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"For Men of Large 





ss 
Secure Shoes 


| Gewe & 


$12.00. 


Good Seetae. 





ave $2 ¢ or ny 
On a pair of trousers, It’s like 
making it—like finding it—and 
you will get a pair that looks 
well and wears well. We are 
making them now for $6.00 to 
$9.00; former prices $8.00 to 









For a “Clean-up” Sale of Shoes. 


| 


A Sure Saver 

For Shoe Buyers 
Is the great clean up sale 
now in full blast here. We 
do not propose to have left 
at end of season a single pair 
of Shoes which could in any 
sense be classified as ** odds 
and ends,” “ broken lots ”’ 
or ‘‘shop worn.” All such 
shoes must get out, and we 
make prices whic h will 
cause them to “‘ get.’ 


Reeessecneeemenen 





Saturday Sure. 


The Shoe offerings to-morrow 
are mostly broken lines which 
we shall not resize for the com- 
ing season. It is desirable that 
such remnants be closed out at 
once and the prices quoted are 
so extremely low that the clean- 
ing up will undoubtedly be 
quick. The makes are the best, 
the styles are good, the assort- 
ments of sizes are fair, but not 
complete, but the prices are so 
ow, making a saving so great 
that it will pay you to take the 





Bait for the Big Fellows. 


Measurements. 


The next important feature of 
our stock—straightening move- 
ment—is of special interest to 
toe large and stout men. 

No store can sell out clean 
every size in the usual way and 
have fresh stocks each season. 

Here’s the unusual way—our 
way. Suits and overcoat of 
large measurements that were 
from Sts to $25, knocked down 
to 810 

Ulsters, $22 to $32 Garments, 
for $15. 

In considering this think of 
the future, the immense saving 
and the high character of the 
clothes themselves. 

We're as careful to fit you 
right in these garments as if you 
paid us full value. 








time to try aud be fitted. 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or plans for advertising. As man. 
criticism. 





‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of Printers’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
ere is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 








If you think you must use blotters 
for advertising, by all means use good 
ones. And by good ones I don’t mean 
the slick, smooth, shiny kind with a 
blotting surface that will hardly absorb 
ink under any circumstances. 

The best blotting paper is that 
which is known as ‘‘crepe blotting.”’ 
It will absorb more ink to the square 
inch than any other blotter I know of. 

I am prompted to make these re- 
marks by the receipt of a blotter from 
the Orange-Judd Company which is 
of the crepe variety and is therefore 
useful, and by the receipt of a bunch 
of bad blotters from the Nassau 
Lunch Room of New York. 

The Lunch Room people have used 
blotting paper with a smooth coating 
which gives a good surface for lith- 
ographing or for half-tone printing. 
The other side of the sheet, which is 
presumed to be used as a blotter, is in 
this case decorated with some more 
printing and its surface is about as 
hard and nonabsorbent as ordinary 
newspaper. 

If you are going to get out blotters, 
get out blotters—real blotters. If you 
simply want to make a pretty circular, 
don’t use blotting paper. I believe 
that a plain, printed circular is much 
better than a printed blotter. The 
circular has a chance of being read 
when it comes in. It is received asa 
circular—as an advertisement of some 
sort of goods or services in which its 
recipient may be interested. If a 
blotter comes in it is simply another 
blotter. ‘It doesn’t make much dif- 
ference what is printed on it. The 
man who receives it lays it aside with- 
out reading it. Whenever he uses it he 
is ina hurry and doesn’t stop to read it. 

It is probable that most of the read- 
ers of PRINTERS’ INK have, at this 
minute, on their desks greater or less 
numbers of advertising blotters. There 
are over twenty thousand people on 
the subscription list of PRINTERS’ INK, 
and I will venture to say that out of the 
entire lot not fifty can, without look- 
ing, tell the name of any concern that 
is advertised on the blotters that litter 
their desks, 


This month the Boston //eraid is 
publishing at the head of its editorial 
columns the following statement: 

February circulation: Daily Herald 185,- 
216; Sunday //erald 181,899. 

This, I believe, is one of the state- 
ments which Mr. Thayer of the Bos- 
ton Journal contends is not true. 

It seems to be a positive statement, 
and appearing thus prominently it 
would seem that it should find belief. 
My own experience is that when a 
publisher is willing to make a definite 
statement of his circulation he is 
pretty generally to be believed. 

There seems to be a difference be- 
tween saying ‘‘The smallest edition 
that we printed during the year was 
103,416” and ‘‘Our circulation is 
growing enormously. It is now over 
1cO,000.”” 

Many a man seems willing to ex- 
aggerate in round numbers when he 
would not come right out and tell a 
definite lie. 

The only trouble with this Herald 
statement is that it doesn’t say defi- 
nitely that the average daily circulation 
for the twenty-eight days in February 
was 185,216. 

The statement that the February 
circulation of the Sunday //erald was 
181,899 might mean that it was the 
combined circulation of the Herald 
for the four Sundays in February. It 
is probable that the Hera/d means that 
this was the average circulation for 
each of the four Sundays. If this is 
a fact, as I presume it is, why not say 
so definitely in words, about the mean- 
ing of which there can be no misun- 
derstanding. 

* % 
* 

The New York Journal seldom has 
anything to say editorially. Here is 
an especially notable example of its 
ability to talk without saying anything. 
The testimonial it quotes is exceed- 
ingly interesting if genuine, but the 
would-be humor of the comment is al- 
most English in its elephantine gayety : 

THE GREAT AMERICAN ADVERTISER, 

He is the wonder of the age. He plasters 
signs on the heavens, and on the earth, and an- 
chors them on the bosom of the deep. He dis- 
figures the Pyramids, plashes the green mount- 
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ains with paint, which we deeply deplore—he 
is the embodiment of all that is energetic. 

From the high and low he gets testimonials. 
Daily we learn that a dollar at most has saved 
the lives of princes, empresses and humble 
voters—all say so over their signatures. 

Now we learn that even far off China has 
contributed her mighty tribute to America’s 
pride, the patent medicine. 

Here is a letter sent in reply to the able 
drawing out of an advertising genius. This 
particular genius we feel constrained to say is 
one of the geniuses controlled by Dr. Ayer. 
Pills and other things were evidently sent, and 
this most amusing letter comes back. It was 
made public at a recent banquet at Lowell : 

To the Great Curing Barbarian of the Out- 
side Country: 

Your present of sweet curing seeds and 
fragrant curing drops has been brought to the 
mighty Emperor (Kwangto) of the terrible 
dynasty—Prince of Peace of China—the central 
flowery land. He directed his powerful Man- 
darins to give them to the sick according to 
what the interpreters read from your printed 


pa 

"3 profoundly happy, O wise Barbarian ! for 
I, Yang-sue-Tsing, say it. Your curing seeds 
and sweet curing drops were given to the sick 
in His army of the Winged-Sword, and have 
made them well. Be profoundly happy while 
you live, for this is known to the mighty 
Emperor of China, who approves your skill 
and permits you to send more of your curing 
Medicines for his fierce armies of myriads of 
men. 

They may be given to Chiang-Lin, chief 
Mandarin of the Red Button at She anghai, who 
will repay you with Tea, or Silk, or Gold. 

The high Mandarins of China have heard of 
your great knowledge, surpassing all other 
foreigners, even aspiring to equal the divine 
wisdom of our own healing teachers who make 
remedies that cure instantly. We are pleased 
to know you bow in trembling terror before our 
Mighty Emperor. 

Written by Yanc-sue-TsinG, Chief Minister. 

Tarpon fishing is great sport, but it seems to 
us that landing a Chinese Emperor for a 
patent medicine testimonial as above must be 
as amusing as any more frivolous pursuit. 

The /Journa/ takes a very different 
tone about the legitimate advertising 
of alegitimate house, such as the Ayer 
concern, when it goes after an adver- 
tising contract. This editorial has not 
even the excuse of being amusing. It 
is stupid. 





* 

“ How the greyhounds of the Bur- 
lington Beat the Rising Morn” is the 
title of a well-written, tastefully print- 
ed booklet advertising the fast time 
and the good roadbed of the Burling- 
ton eo It is a readable account 
of a “fast run,” and is illustrated with 
unions wood drawings. The cover 
is yellow printed with black. Half- 
tones are in black ink, and the text 
inside should have been black also, in- 
stead of red. 

** 
R. N. Cobb, a dry goods merchant 
of Demopolis, Alabama, rec ently dis- 
peor an advertisement of the R. & 
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G. Corset Co. occupying the full back 
cover page of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for March. He immediately pur- 
chased a hundred copies of the Jour- 
nal, and distributed them with his 
compliments among his customers. 

It really looks as if this advertising 
were better for the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and the R. & G. Corset Co. than 
it was for Mr. Cobb, but as a manifes- 
tation of enterprise his action is cer- 
tainly to be commended, and there is 
also a very large probability that he 
made the expenditure pay. 

* 


From the catalogue of the Packard 
Piano Company I take this introduc- 
tion. It contains some of the most 
intelligent piano talk I have everseen. 


The Good Piano. 


Nearly every manufacturer says that his is a 

“perfect ” piano, but a perfect piano has not 
yet been built. The most a manufacturer can 
do is to have an ideal and try to reachit. If he 
wishes to make a perfect piano he can but use 
the best of materials, the best workmen he can 
hire, anc then, if he spares his own labor he is 
likely to fall far short of what he might do. 

From first to last it is an endless chain with 
links closely interlocking. The good, the in- 
different, the bad pianos—the world is full of 
them. But the good are hard to find. Are 
they worth finding? You can get a good pi- 
ano if you want one, but you must take the 
trouble to get it. 

The strength of a piano depends largely 
upon its wrest plank and its frame ; they are 
the beginning of piano building—the founda- 
tion from which comes, in a great measure, the 
lasting qualities of the instrument. The wrest 
plank is the piece of wood into which the tun- 
ing pins are set, and has to bear the direct 
strain of the strings. This part of the piano in 
the Packard naturally receives special care. It 
is made of no iess than five different layers of 
quarter-sawed hard maple, glue d together with 
the grain crossing to increase its strength. It 
is fastened to and made a portion of the frame. 

It ishard to tell from looking at a finished 
piano whether the wrest plank and frame are 
weak or strong ; whether the lumber is proper- 
ly seasoned or not; whether good or inferior 
glue has been used ; how much pains has been 
taken in putting it together ; to tell all this at 
sight is hard,almost impossible ; use will tell. 
When your piano loses its rigidity, checks, be- 
comes rickety, does nct stay in tune, etc , you 
will know it, but it will be too late. We can 
not tell you what makes of pianos are weak in 
these points, but we can tell you how the Pack- 
ard is made—it is a good example of strong 
building. Pianos are generally built on the 
same plan all through — good, indifferent or 
bad. If you find a piano as good as the Pac*<- 
ard throughout, it will probably have as solida 
wrest plank and as strong a frame, and vice 
vers 

To ‘be durable, pianos must be built of only 
well-seasoned, kiln-dried, specially selected 
lumber ; this is important, because improperly 
dried lumber will give out moisture in dry 
weather and absorb it in damp weather. it 
must seem peculiar that very dry lumber does not 
absorb dampness like lumber that is not . 
soned. But look at a perfectly dry sponge ; i 
won’t soak up water nearly so well as a the 
one—and with lumber it is the same. 
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OcpenssurG, N. Y., March 9, 1899. 
Charles Austin Bates, care of PRINTERS’ 

Ink, New York: 

Dear Sir—Last fall you were good enough 
to criticise some samples that I had used in 
the Advance to advertise itself. You took 
occasion to give some good advice to country 
publishers, telling them to let the foreign 
advertiser go and to cultivate their own local 
field; that if they would learn to write intel- 
ligent and drawing ads for their customers, 
it would be vastly to their benefit. 1 have 
acted on your advice, and by writing out 

sample ads and putting them in type and sub- 
mitting to prospective customers have se- 
cured many orders from men who never ad- 
vertised before. Of course, I made a study 
of the man’s business and got his ideas in 
the crude form. I regularly attend to quite 

a few of my customers’ advertising and they 
seem to be tatistied. I inclose a few samples 
and would be pleased to ~— your opinion. 

Yours truly, . F. Darrow. 

The sooner the puhiidber of a local 
weekly discovers that he seldom makes 
any money on foreign advertising, the 
quicker he will begin to pay off the 
mortgage on his press. 

He should adopt a fair rate for all 
advertisers, local and foreign alike, 
and he should stick to the rate. If he 
cuts it at all he shoul2 cut it for the 
lirge local advertiser. The foreign 
advertiser is not likely to use his pa- 
per unless he particularly wants to 
cover the local field, and if this be 
the case he is always willirg to pay a 
fair price. 

The time spent in writing soliciting 
letters to foreign advertisers and their 
agents istime wasted. The local weekly 
has no chance to get the business un- 
less the advertiser has already made 
up his mind to cover that particular 
territory. When this time comes he 
or his agent will be pretty sure to write 
for rates, or to submit a definite prep- 
osition. 

The publisher had better wait until 
this time comes, and while he is wait- 
ing let him go out and get an extra 
half-page ad from the local dry gocds 
or clothing man. 

If the foreign advertising comes at 
a fair price take it, and handle it care- 
fully. If you have to work for it, it 
isn’t worth the effort. 

Any publisher of a local weekly can 
get ten dollars’ worth of extra local 
advertising with half the effort it 
would take him to get one dellar’s 
worth of extra foreign advertising. 

The local paper is not worth half as 
much to the foreign advertiser as it is 
to the local advertiser, unless the for- 
eign advertiser wishes to cover that 
particular locality. If he does he 
should pay the same price that any- 
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body else pays. If he does not he 
should not use the space at all. 

If a publisher is going to cut the 
price for a general advertiser because 
he can not use the space quite so profit- 
ably as a local advertiser, he should 
perhaps give the harness maker a lower 
rate than he does the dry goods man, 
for the same reason. 

My friend Darrow has found that it 
pays to cultivate the local field, and 
every other local publisher will find 
the same thing when he tries it. 

Mr. Darrow's ads are first - rate. 
They are well displayed and well writ- 
ten. There is, to be sure, quite a lit- 
tle too much matter in some of them, 
and the matter is in many cases too 
general, but you can see that there is 
intelligent thought put on all of them. 

If a man wil] just think a little and 
work a good deal he will be pretty 
sure to ‘‘get there” in the course of 
time. 

Progress consists very largely of 
pointing your nose in the right direc- 
tion and continuously placing one foot 
in front of the other. 

Mr. Darrow has the right idea, and 
he is working at it in the right way. 
I shall expect very soon to hear that 
the Ogdensburg Advance is enjoying 
increasing prosperity. 

Just to show you a couple of good 
local ads I reproduce these two of Mr, 
Darrow’s. 


Woodford Farm Milk 


does not have the taste of the stable. 

It is carefully cooled and zrated. 

It is very rich in butter fat. 

It is put up in pint and quart bottles. 

It is not slashed around in a can and ex- 
posed to dust and contamination every time 
the cover is taken off to serve a customer. 

New tickets given every time. No re-issue 
of dirty , greasy tickets. 

It is a great deal better and Coes not cost 
any more than any other milk. 








Let us Overhaul 
Your Bath Room! 


A great many bath tubs in this city were 
put in years azo. Likewise water closets. 
They are foul, ill-smelling and unwholesome 
and a menace to health. Bath tubs were 
boxed in and pipes out of sight, often leaking 
gas and accumulating dirt. You should 
throw these out and put ina bright porcelain 
tub and a syphon water closet with exposed 
nickel pipes. You will take more comfort 
than you can imagine. The price for this 
kind of work has got down to reasonable fig- 
ures now. If you think of doing anything 
to your bath room, just call on me. I will be 
glad to give you an estimate of the cost and 
other information and he!p which my experi- 
ence would suggest. 

THOMAS SKEITH, 
Isabella Street, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
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Right in 
Front of 
Their Eyes 


That’s where your adver- 
tisement should be to get 
the attention of the buyers 
of goods. Put them where 
people must see them and 
put them in the 


Street 
Cars 


but get the best Street 
Cars. We _ believe ours 
are the best. 

Send a postal for latest 
folder. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 
253 Broadway, New York. 



































